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The St. Louis Educational Conference. 


8 8 The third annual conference of the directors of Catholic 
colleges, seminaries and parochial schools, held in St. Louis, July 
12-14, was the largest and most enthusiastic meeting of the organ- 
ization that has yet been held. The three sections—colleges, 
seminaries and schools—held separate conferences, and in each 
the papers read and succeeding dis- 
cussions tended to the general ad- 
vancement of our educational interests. 


The parish school cnference, in 
which our readers are naturally most 
interested, was particularly success- 
ful. A paper read by Rev. Walter J 
Shanley of Hartford, Conn., on “The 
Teaching of Catechism and_ Bible 
History’ offered many helpful sug- 
gestions as to meth and material 
in the teaching of these all-important 
studies of our school curriculum. 
Father Shanley’s paper will be found 
elsewhere in this number of The 
Journal. 

Rev. L. W. Mulhane of Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, read a thoughtful and pointed 
paper on “Parish School Organiza- 
tion,” which brought forth much prof- 
itable discussion. ‘This paper will be 
found in the next number of The 
Journal, as will also a very helpful 
and suggestive paper on “Language 
Work,” read before the conference by 
Brother Anthony of the Christian Brothers’ College, St. Louis. 
The matter of text books and the difficulties encountered in secur- 
ing greater uniformity and efficiency was presented to the confer- 
ence, with many good suggestions, by Rev. T. J. O’Brien, superin- 
tendent of Brooklyn schools. 

The following officers were elected in the school conference: 
President, Rev. Louis 8S. Walsh; vice-president, Rev. P. R. Me- 
Devitt; secretary, Rev. F. W. Howard; treasurer, Rev. W. J. 
Shanley. Fathers Teeney and Weggeman were chosen members of 
the executive committee. 

JOINT CONFERENCE. 

A joint conference was held on the subject of high schools. 
The desirability of the Catholic high school was presented in an 
an exhaustive paper by Rev. James A. Burns, of Washington, D. C., 
who also gave a set of resolutions adopted by the conference 
committee on Catholic high schools. The reverend speaker made 
an earnest plea for the establishment of Catholie high schools to 
complete the system of Catholic education. lte urged that the 
expense could easily be met, and he favored religious bodies of 
men to teach in male high schools, and religious bodies of women 
to teach in female high schools. 

Various delegates spoke on the question, some being in favor of 
such high schools in small towns where Catholic children were 
deprived of higher education at present, but ——e the ad- 
visability of such high schools in the larger cities, where Catholic 
colleges were already conducting high school departments, and 
Catholic convents were giving the equivalent of a high school 


sourse, 
wo RESOLUTIONS ON CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


rinciple of religious training in the school applies to the 
high school age no _ oes to the pupil who is younger. 


Rev. L. W. Mulhane. 


The 
pupil o 


A system of Catholic high schools which shall provide for the 
secondary education of boys as well as of girls is necessary, in 
order to complete the as of Catholic education. 


The time seems opportune for a more general effort on the 
part of Catholics for the establishment of Catholic high schools. 


In cities where there are sevetal Catholic parishes there should 
be a central high school connected with the parochial schools of 
the severil parishes. 

Under the foregoing plan of parish co-operation, the organiza- 
tion of a Catholic high school is deemed at present feasible in 
almost every city of a in the country. 


Catholic high schools should be or, anically connected with 
the parochial schools, and be includ in the diocesan school 
system. 


While the high school is intended mainly for pupils who do 
not go to college, it would fail of an essential purpose did it not 
also provide a suitable preparatory curriculum for those of its 
students who either desire to prepare for college, or would be 
led to du so, were such a preparatory curriculum offered. 


The preparatory curriculum of the Catholic high school should 
lead up to the curriculum of the Catholic college, and be at least 
the equivalent of its 


It is desirable, gp coer speaking, that Catholic high schools 
should be under the direction of the religious communities, and it 
is especially desirable that one or more of the communities of 
men should take up the work of establishing Catholic high schools 
for boys along the lines suggested in the foregoing resolutions. 


Federation Resolution on School Fund. 


ro The resolutions adopted at the recent meeting of the 
Federation of Catholic Societies at Detroit, touch upon the matter 
of religion in education and the right of church schools to some 
recompense from the state for secular education rendered, in a 
very competent manner. Any fair-minded non-Catholic should be 
able to appreciate the reasonableness and justice of the proposi- 
tion set forth as follows in the eighth article of the resolutions : 

“In the terms of our resolutions of last year, we observe again 
with deep satisfaction, the gradual growth among non-Catholic 
fellow citizens of the conviction that religious instruction of some 
sort in the scheol is absolutely necessary for the welfare of our 
country. Witness the discussions of the National Educational 
Association and of the Religious Educational Association, both of 
which fully justify the position maintained by the Catholics for 
the past half century. We note with pleasure that while the 
ae in our Catholic schools receive a thorough religious train- 
ng, their proficiency in secular studies is not inferior, but in 
many cases superior, to that of public school children. Convinced 
that we are not called upon to suggest plans for the various non- 
Catholic denominations, we propose this solution of the educational 
problem, so far as we are concerned : 

1st. Let no public moneys be paid out for religious instruction 
in any school; 2d, let the educational per capita tax be disbursed 
for results in purely secular studies only, in our Catholic schools, 
our teachers receiving their salaries as other teachers receive 
theirs; 3d, to ascertain these results, let our schools be submitted 
to state or city examinations. Thus will the great principle of 
our government, “No public moneys for sectarian purposes,” be 

SApropos to the above, to following etter will be of in- 
terest. It was written to the Milwaukee Sentinel in connection 
with a recent local discussion, by Rev. John Daley, assistant at 
St. John's Cathedral : : 

“The school without religion is a recent development in our 
history and we are just realizing the fruits of one generation of 
such gpm one It is an appalling fact that not one-third 
of our population belong to any Christian denomination and my 
fellow native born Americans make up the bulk of that unbelieving 
generaticn. 

“The criminal records show that crime is increasing alarmingly. 
Saddest of all, there is a growing disposition to merely smile at 
corruption in high places and to excuse crime entirely by learned 
disquisitions on pre-natal influences and heredity. Graftihg and 
dishonesty are but food for the humorists. All this after a gen- 
eration’s trial of the public schools. 

“Being a Catholic, though, must I be careful not to see the 
condition of my native land, or seeing, must I at once develop 
lockjaw? Let us turn then to non-Catholic authorities. The Edu- 
cational Review asserts substantially that ‘the only way to stem 
the tide of infidelity and immorality which is sapping our national 
glories is to teach religion in the churches, Sunday schools and 
home, but the average citizen is shockingly lax in this obligation. 
The undeniable fact remains that not one-third of our people 
go to church at all, notwithstanding the bill posting and circus 
gyrations of certain well meaning ministers. 

“There remains then but the position taken all along by the 
Catholics and the Lutherans, and lately by the Methodists, Episco- 
palians and Friends-—namely, teach religion in the schools. 

“The plea is given, ‘But Catholies might profit > religion in 
the schools.’ Suppose they do? Does not the Catholic tax payer 
support the schools? Is he not a stockholder therein? Has he 
not right then to cry out when his money is used to his injury? 
Will we give justice only when Catholics do not benefit thereby? 
Will we be unjust because Catholics only suffer? 

“But how can you divide the schoo! funds? A man who is 
conversant with the history of England, Scotland, Canada and 
Germany will never ask such a question. Give each religious 
denomination a just share of what it pays for public schools, 
or tax only those who are content with the public school, or 
give each school, no matter who teaches it, so much money for 
each pupil who passes the examinations prescribed by the state. 
At least discuss the matter calmly. Let us not confound the 
public school system, scarcely a generation old, with the American 
constitution. Let us remember that there are two sides to this 
— and follow the scriptural injuction, ‘Come lets us reason 
together.’ 


. 
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Class Patrons and Hymns. 


(FROM CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE MANUAL, DOLPHIN PRESS.) 
All schools under patronage of the Holy Family. 
First Grade—Special patron, The Infant Jesus. 
Second Grade—Special Patron, The Holy Angels 

Guardian. 

Third Grade—Special Patron, Holy Mary, Mother of 
God. 

Fourth Grade—Special Patron, St. Joseph, Educator 
of Child Jesus. 

Fifth Grade—Special Patron, 

girls), St. Agnes. 

Sixth Grade—Special Patron, (boys) St. John Berch- 
mans; (girls), St. Rose of Lima. 

Seventh Grade—Special Patron, (boys) St. John the 
Evangelist ; (girls), St. Teresa. 

Eighth Grade—Special Patron, Our Lady of Victory. 

Hymns in Honor of Holy Patrons. 

First Grade—“Infant Jesus,” Parochial Hymn Book, 
page 129. 

Second Grade—* Dear 
Book, page 251. 

Third Grade— 
page 101. 

Fourth Grade—Dear Guardian of Mary,” Parochial 
Hymn Book, page 242. 

Fifth Grade—*St. Aloysius,” Parochial Hymn Book, 
page 340; “St. Agnes,” Parochial Hymn Book, page 348. 

Sixth Grade—“St. John Berchmans,” S. Hymn 
Book, page 51; “St. Rose of Lima,” Sodaliata’ ae, 
page 296. 

Seventh Grade—“St. John the Evangelist,” Parochial 
Hymn Book, page 326; “St. Teresa,” Parochial Hymn 
Book, page 352. 

Eighth Grade—“Our Lady of Victory 


gina,” Sodalists’ Hymnal, page 234. 


How Teachers Waste Time. 

1. Coming to school without a definite plan of work 
in mind, 

2. Allowing slovenly work to be put on slate, paper 
or board. 

3. Failure to see that the teacher's personality en- 
ters into the life of the child. 

4. Failing to cause the ordinary child to feel he is 
capable of something better. 

5. Failing to study the motives that propel and 
guide the’ child. 

6. By narrowness in scholarship, thus failing to real- 
ize student instincts and habits. 

7. Failing to recognize and reward effort as well as 
achievement. 

8. Failing to look into the future to see what the 
harvest will be. 

9. Failing to realize that opinions are based upon 
the point from which the observation is made. 

10. Failing to make proper preliminary 
tions of lessons assigned. 

11. Obtaining results with too much expenditure of 
time. 

12. Living too much in the dead past, too little in 
the living present. 

13. A depressing atmosphere, thus lowering physi- 
cal and mental energy. 

14. Not making proper application of things stud- 
ied or taught. 

15. Permitting a partially learned lesson to pass, 
thus weakening those to follow. 


(boys) St. Aloysius: 


Angel,” Parochial Hymn 


“Hail Mary,” Parochial Hymn Book, 


“Salve Re- 


explana- 


16. Accepting poor work, thus lowering the stand- 
ard of scholarship. 

17. Keeping a whole school waiting while attention 
is given to one pupil. 

18. Disorder in the room and the teacher contin- 
ually trying to get order. 

19. Keeping pupils on work that they already un- 
derstand. 

20. <A lack in pursuing work methodically. 

21. Not doing work properly, thus causing needless 
repetition. 

22. Habitually keeping pupils for work neglected 
during the session. 

23. Failing to realize that books are for reference 
as well as for texts. 

24. Repeating the question for the inattentive and 
the answer for the entire class. 

25. By publicly noticing some disorder, thus bring- 
ing on a crop of similar offences.—Selected. 


Correcting Papers. 

Language work in our schools is assuming a place of 
increasing importance. It is no longer given merely 
the odds and ends of time. Success in teaching 
language or composition depends more largely than any 
other branch on the correction of such work. Progress 
can be made only by correcting mistakes. If a child is 
permitted to do a certain amount of language work, 
without having such work corrected, he is certain to 
repeat his errors. 

Some system of correction, at once simple and uni- 
form, is needed in graded schools. In my own work 
I have used the following with success. It is simple, 
but sufficiently comprehensive. 

1, Misspelled word; 2, capital letter needed; 3, cap- 
ital wrongly used; 4, wrong division of word at end of 
line; 5, word or words omitted; 6, incorrect sentence, 
should be re-written; 7, lack of punctuation; 8, incor- 
rect punctuation; 9, wrong word used, seek a better 
one; 10, mistake in paragraphing ; N , lack of neatness, 
such as blots; ?, doubtful statement, "investigate ; c. @., 
call for explanation; tr., transpose,-some word or words 
should be transposed; Gr., an error in grammar, such 
as incorrect gender form, case, number, person, voice, 
verb form; |,too many paragraphs, tie two or more 
paragraphs; X, miscellaneous errors. In the lower 
grades it will not be necessary to use all of the above. 
The first five and N and X will usually suffice for these 
grades. After errors have been indicated, papers 
should be re-written by the pupils, and all errors cor- 
rected. It is in this way that he learns correct forms. 
Furthermore, it is not necessary to “mark” a large num- 
ber of papers. It is far better to mark fewer papers 
thoroughly, and have the child understand the charac- 
ter of the errors. 


Insolence. 


There is no attitude of a pupil more exasperating 
than insolence. The temptation to mistaken treatment 
is great. It is best met in advance by talking with the’ 
school regarding this demonstration. Get the children 
to talking about it. Let the school put itself on record 
as to its appreciation of the conduct of an insolent 
pupil. Do it before any specific case arises. Get every 


child to write upon the subject after it has been well 
. discussed. 


8@" Have you remitted your subscription payment for the current year ? 


Have these compositions read some day. 


4 
< 
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The New Class and the 
New Teacher--Some Hints. 


SARAH H. FAHEY, CONNECTICUT. 

"(’ HE same kinds of mistakes are made over and over 

again by inexperienced teachers. The new teacher 
is over anxious to be on friendly terms with her pupils. 
She has read professional books which idealize the work 
and which direct her first of all to win the confidence of 
the children committed to her care. Accordingly she 
begins by smiling on them and talking to them in a 
weakly polite way, granting their every request. 

Children who have been well controlled in lower 
classes will not immediately give evidence of the mis- 
chief done. Things will seem to go on well the first day. 
Towards the close of the second day the children are a 
little noisy and by the end of the week they are in 
full control. 

This state of things does not indicate that the young 
teacher lacks either firmness or ability to control. 
Neither is it evidence that she has mistaken her voca- 
tion. She has erred in judgment, and she does not be* 
come conscious of the gravity of the situation until it 
is a little late. 

It to the teacher of wide experience eternal vigilance 
is the price of order, then how much more essential is it 
to the beginner. It is far better to make the mistake 
of being over severe the first few days. Be just, firm, 
and dignified. Give few directions and few criticisms. 
‘When pupils ask question answer them as briefly as 
possible, in monosyllables if you can. Make your gen- 
eral comments in a few pointed words, and you will keep 
the pupils wondering just what kind of person you are. 
The longer you keep them in this uncertain state of 
mind the better. 

Do not get excited and do a great deal of talking 
because John is tardy or Mary spills her ink. If you do, 
the pupils make a satisfactory discovery—namely, that 
you are in some respects as weak as themselves. This 
period when the children are trying so hard to get be- 
neath the surface of the teacher is just the time to 
study them. 

Notice who are the leaders in the class-room, which 
ones are neat, and which ones careless; who are the 
alert and the studious, and who need stimulus every 
minute to keep them at work; who are officious; who 
seem to be good natured with their companions or the 
opposite ; who are the ones always ready with a glib ex- 
cuse for errors in work or conduct. If you make them 
let themselves out, as it were, before they have arrived 
at any conclusions concerning your temperament, you 
have the situation in your own hands. You are then 
able to deal with them as individuals, and you can con- 
trol them as such. Dealing with pupils en masse is the 
great evil in our school discipline. This mode of hand- 
ling them is suitable during the first days of school and 
then only. 

When you feel that vou know the extent of their 
capabilities you can afford to loosen the lines and let 
them see that you want to have them feel the freedom 
that is based on respect for the rights of others. When 
the pupils have arrived at this stage vou can afford to 
smile and chat with them, you can show that you are 
very human and enjoy a joke as much as they do. 

Many teachers fail every year because they began 
wrong. After a week they begin to tighten the reins 
instead of holding tight at the very first. 

Children are more like grown folks than many teach- 
ers realize. The stranger with whom we become thor- 


oughly acquainted in an hour does not usualiy impress 
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us. When there is nothing new to learn of a person 
interest ceases. So with the children. The new teacher 
is clothed with supernatural powers if she appears a 
mystery at first. 

Of course there are many other things upon which 
success depends but readiness in the first days is a great 
essential. Be thoroughly familiar with your class-room 
before the children appear on the scene. Know where 
the crayons, erasers, pencils, etc., are kept. Do not be 
dependent on the children for information the first day. 
Have everything ready before you call your class. Do 
not leave the pupils idle even for a moment while you 
are getting vour pitchpipe, or geography, or something 
else. Do not feel that you must discover every wrong- 
doer before holding anyone responsible for a misdeed. 
In ordinary cases judge quickly. Leave no room for 
argument. Ina word, be alert. Give few directions but 
state these briefly i nsuch a way that there be no doubt 
as to ovur meaning. 

Keep your pupils busy. During the first month do 
not worry overmuch about methods of presenting sub- 
jects. Expend your energy in studying vour children 
and at the end of the term vou will feel well repaid. 


Hygienic Needs of School Children 


Dr. H. Augustus Wilson recently addressed the Phil- 
adelphia teachers on “School Hygiene.” He said in 
substance : 

“Whenever a child persistently assumes a faulty po- 
sition, whenever there is a limp, whenever there ap- 
pears to be increasing languid, indolent, listless as- 
sumption of abnormal positions, the child should be 
kept under careful medical inspection. The teacher 
will perform the highest humane services by insisting 
upon medical care for all pupils who will not or can not 
conform to the accepted standards of what a child 
should be able to do. 

“Rotary lateral curvature of the spine is caused by 
continued faulty positions in standing, sitting, sleep- 
ing, and carrying heavy weights, like school books, on 
one side. The primary and inducing cause may be 
often traced to defective vision and hearing that forces 
the child to turn its head even slightly. It is generally 
first observed by one shoulder being higher than the 
other, one hip being more prominent than its fellow, 
stooping or round shoulders. It occurs more frequent- 
ly in girls than in boys, the proportion being about 
eight girls to one boy. It may be, therefore, properly 
assumed that matters of dress influence it by prevent- 
ing full freedom of movements. At first the faulty 
postures are capable of self-correction: that is, the 
child can assume correct positions without difficulty. 
Soon the bones composing the spinal column become de- 
formed, and when not given proper attention this bone 
deformity becomes permanent. 

“In rotary lateral curvature there is no muscular 
fixation, but a relaxed condition of the muscles, and it 
is a safe rule that a faulty posture of the spine or any 
other joint that is accompanied with rigidity of the 
muscles is caused by bone tuberculosis. 

“It is a refined variety of cruelty to keep growing 
children at brain work. Between study and recitation 
hours there should be intervals of ten or fifteen min- 
utes given to relaxation, such as marching or playing 
in the open air. The frequent short recesses are far 
preferable to the longer ones. It is not only the weary 
brain which causes restlessness toward the end of the 
day, but also the expression of bodily fatigue.” 


REV. WALTER J. SHANLEY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
(Read at St. Louis Conference.) 


HRISTIAN Doctrine constitutes the most import- 

ant branch in the curriculum of the parochial 

school. Its aim and purpose are derived from the 
nature of religion which is not merely the knowledge 
of God and his law, but also the worship of God and the 
accordance of conduct with the Divine Will. The aim 
of Christian Doctrine is twofold: To impart knowledge 
of Christian Truths and to develop Christian life. It 
is not instruction merely, but principally education. 

“Instruction,” says Mgr. Dupanloup, “provides the 
mind with the knowledge of certain things; education 
lifts up the whole soul. Instruction addresses itself 
directly only to the understanding; education forms 
at the same time the understanding, the heart, the char- 
acter and the conscience. To do the work of the Cate- 
chism, then, is not only to teach children Christianity, 
it is to educate them in Christianity. The question is 
not only how to instruct or how to make religion un- 
derstood, but how to teach souls, to convert them, to 
make them love God; how to root out all the evil in- 
clinations of these young hearts and to sow in them the 
seeds of all virtues; how to inspire them with a horror 
of evil and with the love of good. This is the end 
always to be kept in view.” 

The memory drill of the Catechism by which the 
study of Christian Doctrine is made a mere school task, 
is not education , This is teaching Cate- 
chism without teaching religion. Education is the 
training of the mind, the heart, the character. Failure 
in religious education is due in a great measure, not 
so much to defective text books, as to defective system 
and method in teaching, especially the neglect of a 
thorough cultivation of the religious sentiment and 
affections in the hearts of the children. In secular 
teaching we simply impart knowledge, but in religious 
teaching we must impart not only knowledge, but a 
spirit of devotion as well. We must teach faith and 
morals, faith which has to deal with belief and morals 
with action. 

One may know his Catechism and not his religion. 
Religion is pre-eminently a practical thing. The ques- 
tion of an efficient religious training for our children 
has risen to the dimensions of a great problem. It is 
the object of a new science—Catecheties, an art which 
forms an important subject that has been fully inves- 
tigated in Germany, whilst we have not yet grasped the 
truth that such a branch of knowledge exists. 

Psychological principles and classifications, theologi- 
cal technicalities and the results of countless experi- 
ences are investigated and compared in this new science. 

The Rev. Father Glancey, Religious Inspector in the 
Diocese of Birmingham, points out some of the errors 
in our teaching. 

“T venture to submit the opinion that besides the 
_ great error of psychological principles, there are two 
other sources of error in our religious teaching. One 
regards the Catechisms themselves, of the form in 
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which religious doctrine is expressed. The other re- 
gards the method in which religious doctrine is con- 
veyed to the children, viz.: the learning by rote of cut 
and dry formulas. A double obstacle is thus raised, as 
if to prevent religious training from producing its 
full effect on youthful minds. All the efforts of zeal 
and ingenuity, all the expenditure of time and labor, 
are discounted or made half negatory by the combined 
influence of these two fundamental mistakes. It has 
confirmed the old axiom that an automaton will not 
produce life and intelligence. Instead of smoothing 
away, it hag increased the difficulty of learning Cate- 
chism by increasing the bulk of sentences and the num- 
ber of unnecessary words. It has given undue prom- 
inence to the question and thrust the answer in the 
background. Under the influence of this, the last 
state of the children has become worse than the first. 
Are our books rusty? Are our weapons broken or 
blunted? In a word, are our methods right or wrong? 
Are the instruments we are using adapted to the pur- 
pose for which they are intended ?” 

{t is no wonder that multitudes of children sub- 
jected to this system eventually part with religion, for 
religion has not entered deeply into their lives. 

It is not expedient that the almost sole and only ob- 
ject proposed for children should be knowledge. The 
faculties of children‘are not a sort of mill, to be em- 
ployed in grinding question and answer. Practices of 
piety, as well as questions of knowledge, should be 
instilled. There is a natural tendency to exalt knowl- 
edge at the expense of piety. But the child has not 
only an intellect to be developed, but also a moral na- 
ture to be trained. Conscience should be cultivated as 
well as memory. In the great after-struggle of life 
the child will be obliged to draw on its store of piety 
more largely than on its store of knowledge. ; 

It is so easy to interest children in religion and to 
make them love it, if we use the right method. 'Teach- 
ing is not training. Children cannot learn from mere 
teaching. The engineer does not learn through lectures 
or reading that which is necessary to render him skill- 
ful. One may read innumerable letters on art. and yet 
never be able to sketch. <A child is not taught music 
by a series of talks on music. He is not brought to 
do things by speculative considerations presented to 
him. Bishop Bellford states broadly that young Cath- 
olics throughout the world fall away easily in large 
numbers from the faith, and charges this result chiefly 
to defective religious education, and principally to de- 
fect of method. He claims that from an experience in 
teaching, from investigation and inquiries in several 
countries, from his reading, and from the expression 
of opinion provoked by his writings on the subject, he 
is justified in this appreciation, and is supported by 
many who are qualified to form a judgment on the 
subject. The Rev. Edward Carroll in The Pastoralia, 
a journal for priests, lays down the thesis that the la- 
mentable irreligion of so many is due to their ignor- 
ance alone, and not to their surroundings: and that 
this ignorance prevails amongst those who have “gone 
through the mill,” and who “have passed the regula- 
tion examination and have enjoyed all the advantages 
that Catholic education in England can provide them 
with.” 

The fault, it is claimed, lies in the method of teach- 
ing. 


Ist. ‘Religion is made a school task, and is taught 


solely with a view to examinations. 
2nd. The memory of the child is developed, but not 
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the reason. The conscience, heart and imagination of 
the child are untouched. The instruction is addressed 
only to the memory, and the effect is to dry up and 
warp their powers and affections. 

One of the greatest authorities in England on relig- 
ious education, Very Rev. Provost Wenham, inspector 
of the Diocese of Southworth, expresses most complete 
agreement with this opinion and lays the blame on 
rigid school methods of religious instruction, which is 
not “as at a mother’s knee,” or by the paternal instruc- 
tions of a spiritual father training souls. : 

Rev. Lord Archibald Douglas, another competent au- 
thority, asserts that the immense number of young 
people who collapse when their school life is over is due 
in great measure to the “very widespread neglect and 
mismanagement of their education between the ages of 
seven and fourteen.” 

They have no solid religious grasp. Their religion 
seems to be sitting loose on them, to be more an affair 
of the head than of the heart. 

It is claimed that the elementary schools of England 
and Ireland are defective in religious education, because 
there is no religious education, only instruction. Relig- 
ion is made an additional lesson, a question of drill, but 
the children receive no individual training. It is con- 
tended that the corporate will not serve them, when 
they will meet the temptations of life, not collectively, 
but individually. Mere drill will never enlist interest 
nor impel pupils to inquire further. Unless the truths 
are brought to the level of the children’s capacity, they 
may learn the text now and for now, and pass a bril- 
liant examination, and yet neglect later to receive the 
sacraments. 

The everlasting memorizing of the dead letter of the 
Catechism, without a thorough explanation of the same, 
is soul killing, is killing religion in the souls of our ris- 
ing generation. 

The presentation of the dogmas to the child’s in- 
tellect, rather than to his memory, the greatest stress 
laid on the virtues of life, and more prominence given 
to the beavty of Catholic worship, will produce better 
and more lasting results. 

Searmelli in his Directorium Mysticum says: he 
Catechism most usually is not a familiar and intelli- 
gible instruction, but is a theological treatise, which, on 
account of its briefness, is more “difficult to the compre- 
hension of children and the ordinary faithful than the 
Summa of St. Thomas is to beginners in theology.” 

There are different systems of courses of Christian 
Doctrine prescribed or proposed and followed in dif- 
ferent schools. The best systems, though apparently 
radically different, can be reduced to the course pro- 
posed by Bishop Dupanloup. As the standard accord- 
ing to which children are grouped for religious instrue- 
tion differs from that of other studies, he makes the 
basis of classification the reception of the sacraments. 

The lower classes (first and second school years) 
will comprise those children who have not yet received 
the sacraments, the middle grade (the third and fourth 
school years) those who are being prepared for the re- 
ception of the sacraments; the upper grade (fifth to 
eighth school years) those who have already received 
their first communion. 

Spirago intimates that a course of Christian Doc- 
trine must take into account principles which he re- 
gards as fundamental. 

Ist. The principal subject of the first religious in- 
struction in Bible History, for Catechetical instruction 
would be to no purpose with little children. “a 
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2nd. The Catechism instruction must be spread out 
over two years at least. Experience has shown in tly 
country that it takes longer. 

3rd. The Catechism is to be gone through at leter 
twice. By means of detailed repetition truths are morn 
clearly grasped. But the repetition must be more than 
a bare recapitulation. 

As it is impossible in a grammar school course to 
deal with all narratives of Bible History, the teacher 
in the selection should be guided by ‘the rule: “Non 
Multa sed Multum,” Not many things but much. 

Some diocesan programs fix thirty or forty Bible 
stories a year. In some schools in Germany Bible 
History is taught in concentric cycles from the lowest 
to the highest grades in Catechism. Knecht, who is an 
acknowledged authority, claims that the course should 
be so arranged that the children as they advance to 
higher grades, repeat the lessons heard in the lower 
grades. 

In the arrangement, the Bible stories of the New 


‘Testament should precede those of the Old Testament, 


because they are easier, and because it is more import- 
ant that children should know first the life of our Lord, 
than the lives of the personages of the Old ‘Testament. 
Furthermore, the New Testament enables them to learn 
quicker of the truths of the Christian religion and the 
meaning of the Christian festivals. 

The best method is not the chronological order. At 
least for the lower grades the scripture history should 
be grouped round the central doctrines of our faith. 
This topical system demands that the same subjects 
be treated at the same time in the Bible History and 
Catechism class. In the upper grades where a text 
book of Bible History is used the chronological order 
is preferable. 

The efficiency of the catechist is the important ele- 
ment in religious.education. Ability is requisite, but 
knowledge is paramount. Bishop Stang, in his pastoral 
theology, asserts that a school does not deserve the name 
of a Catholic parochial school unless it is regularly vis- 
ited by the priest for Catechetical instruction. He con- 
tends that the charge of teaching Catechism in schools 
cannot be left to the teachers, that no person except 
one who has studied theology is capable of teaching re- 
ligion or imparting Catechetical instruction. 

It may be necessary to depend in a great measure 
on the teachers for the religious instruction. It is 
the custom in some schools to congregate the children, 
especially the upper grades, in the assembly hall once 
a week for instruction by the priest, and three times a 
week every quarter, when they are preparing for the 
reception of the sacraments. In large and busy par- 
ishes it is almost impossible for the priest to give daily 
instruction. As the teachers are not versed in theology, 
they cannot be efficient, unless their deficiency of know- 
ledge be supplied. They can be assembled at intervals 
about once a month, and a course of Christian Doctrine ’ 
can be ‘given them with proper disposition and orderly 
arrangement. The brothers and sisters who are charged 
with the education of our children are very faithful 
and assiduous in discharging the responsible duty of 
imparting knowledge of religion, and in training the 
conscience of their ‘pupils. 

It is very evident that the branch of Christian Doe- 
trine is very important in parochial school work. It is 
also clear that it is a difficult study. Its paramount 


importance demands ability, energy and perseverance 
in order to overcome its difficulties. 
Results will be commensurate with the labor expend- 
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ed. Thorough work will produce precious fruit and far- 
reaching consequences that cannot be measured. In the 
face of difficulty, our zeal, activity and patience are 
challenged by the glorious promise: 

“They who instruct others unto justice shall shine 
like stars for all eternity.” 


Graded Bible Quotations. 


FROM THE NEW CHRISTIAN[DOCTt INE MANUAL (ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVIEW AND DOLPHIN PRESS). 


FIRST GRADE. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy soul, and with thy whole mind. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself—St. Matt. 

Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of God.—St. 
Mark, 10:14. 

Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee; blessed art 
thou among women.—St. Luke 1:28. 

And they came in haste; and they found Mary and 
Joseph, and the Infant lying in the manger.—St. 
Luke 2:16. 

SECOND GRADE. 

In the beginning God created heaven and earth.— 
Gen. 1:1. 

He hath given His angels charge over thee.—St. 
Mat. 4:6. 

And He went down with them, and came to Nazareth; 
and was subject to them.—St. Luke 2:51. 

THIRD GRADE. 

Arise, and take the Child and His Mother, and fly 
into Egypt.—St. Matt. 2:13. 

And Jesus advanced in wisdom and age, and grace 
with God and men.—St. Luke 2:52. 

And all that heard Him were astonished at His wis- 
dom and His answers.—St. Luke 2:47. 

Son, why hast Thou done so? Behold Thy Father 
and I have sought Thee sorowing.—-St. Luke 2:48. 

FOURTH GRADE. 

O all ve works of the Lord, bless the Lord, praise and 
exalt Him above all forever.—Dan. 3:57. 

Labor as a good soldier of Christ Jesus.—I1I Tim. 2:3. 

In all thy works remember thy last end and thou shalt 
never sin.—Kcel. 7:40. 

Honor thy father and thy mother, as the Lord thy 
God hath commanded thee.—Deut. 5:16. 

Now there stood by the cross of Jesus His Mother.— 
St. John 19:25. 

Woman, behold thy son. Behold thy mother.—St. 
John 19:26, 27. 

FIFTH GRADE. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.— 
Proverbs 1:7. 

Take up My yoke upon and learn of Me, because I am 
meek and humble of heart; and you shall find rest to 
your souls.—St. Matt. 11:29. 

But Jesus held His peace.—St. Matt. 26:63. 

But He was wounded for our iniquities, He was 
bruised for our sins; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon Him, and by His bruises we are healed.—Isaias 
53:5. 

And bearing His own cross He went forth to that 
place which is Calvary, but in Hebrew Golgotha.—St. 
John 19:17. 

I am the Resurrection and the Life; he that believeth 
in Me although he be dead, shall live-—St. John 11:25. 


- Going, therefore, teach ye all nations: baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.—St. Mat. 28:19. 


“FROM THE “IMITATION.” 


We are all frail; but see thou think none more frail 
than thyself.—/ mit., Bk. I, chapfl ii, 4. 

Esteem not thyself better than others, lest perhaps 
thou be accounted worse in the sight of God, who know- 
eth what is in man.—/ mit., Bk. I, chap. vii, 2. 

Although thine own opinion be right, yet if for God's 
sake thou leavest it and followest another man’s, thou 
wilt profit the more by it.—J/mit., Bk. I, chap. ix, 2. 

A good conscience can bear very much and is very 
joyful in the midst of adversity.—Z/mit., Bk. II, chap. 
vi, 1. 

When Jesus is present, all is well, and nothing seems 
difficult ; but when Jesus is absent, everything is hard.— 
Imit., Bk. II, chap. viii, 1. 

For with God nothing, how trifling soever, suffered 
for God’s sake, shall go unrewarded.—/ mit., Bk. IIT, 
chap. xix, 3. 

SIXTH GRADE. 

He came into His own, and His own received Him 
not.—St. John 1:11. 

Let us go over to Bethlehem, and let us see this word 
that is come to pass, which the Lord hath showed to us. 
—St. Luke 11:15. 

It is a more blessed thing to give, than to receive.— 
Acts 20:35. 

For where there are two or three gathered together 
in My name, there am I in the midst of them.—St. 
Mat. 18:20. 

Christ died for all—II Corinthians 5:15. 

The things that thou hast not gathered in thy youth, 
how shal thou find them in thy old age ?—Ecel. 25:5. 

tod made the little and the great,and He hath equally 
care of all—Wisdom 6:8. 

FROM THE “IMITATION.” 

He is truly great who hath great charity.—/ mit., Bk. 
1, chap. iii, 6. 

Perfect men do not easily believe every tale teller, for 
they know human weakness is prone to evil, and very 
apt to slip in speech.—/ mit., Bk. I. chap. iv, 1. 

If thou have any good in thee, believe still better 
things of others, that thou mayest preserve humility.— 
Imit., Bk. VII, chap. vii, 2. 

He who neither desireth to please nor feareth to dis- 
please men shall enjoy much peace.—/ mit., Bk. ITI, 
chap. xxviii, 2. 

Thou dost not need to answer for others, but thou 
shalt for thyself give an account; why, therefore, dost 
thou meddle with them ?—Jmit., Bk. III,chap. xxiv, 1. 

Fight like a good soldier, and if sometimes thou fall 
through frailty, resume greater courage than before, 
confiding in My more abundant grace.—/mit., Bk. 111, 
chap. iv, 5. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 

There is no room for them in the inn.—St. Luke 2:7. 

A sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit, a contrite and 
humble heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.—Psalms 
50:19. 

If any man will not work, neither let him eat.— 
II Thess. 3:10. 

Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you: 
not as the world giveth do I give unto you.—St. 
John, 14:27. 


’@Compare The Journal with any othér school paper--in matter of practical value. 
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Let another praise thee, and not thy own mouth: a 
stranger, and not thy own lips.—Prov. 32:2. 

If any man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar.—I St. John 4:20. 

He humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death: 
even to the death of the Cross.—Phil. 2:8. 


FROM THE “IMITATION.” 


The more thou knowest and the better, so much the 
heavier will be thy judgment therefore be, unless thy 
life be also more holy.—J mit., Bk. I, chap. ii, 3. 

If we place our religious progress in outward observ- 
ance only, our devotion will soon come to an end.—I mit., 
Bk. I, chap. xv, 4. 

He doth much who loveth much.—Jmit., Bk. I, chap. 
xv, 2. 

_ Hold fast this short and perfect word, “Forsake all, 
and thou shalt find all; relinquish desire, and thou shalt 
find rest.”—IJmit., Bk. III, chap. xxxii, 1. 

To many this seemeth a hard saying: 
self, take up thy cross, and follow Jesus.” 

But it will be much harder to hear that last word: 
“Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.”— 
Imit., Bk. I, chap. xii, 1, 2. 

There is no order so holy nor place so retired, where 
there are not temptations or adversities.—IJmit., Bk. I, 
chap. xiii, 2. 


“Deny thy- 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


No servant can serve two masters; for he will either 
hate the one, and love the other; or he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other: you cannot serve God and 
mammon.—St. Luke 16:13. 

Everyone therefore that shall confess Me before men, 
I will also confess him before My Father who is in 
heaven.—St. Matt. 10:32. 

Therefore say I to you, be not solicitous for your life, 
what you shall eat, nor for your body, what you shall 
put on. Is not the life more than the meat: and the 
body more than the raiment?—St. Matt. 6,25. 

Benediction, and glory and wisdom, and thanksgiv- 
ing, honor, and power, and strength to our God forever 
and ever. Amen.—Apoc. 7:12. + 

For God so loved the world, as to give His only 
begotten Son: that whosoever believeth in Him may 
not perish, but may have life everlasting.—St. 
John 3:16. 

He loved me and delivered Himself for me.— 
Gala. 2:20. 

You are not your own, for you are bought with a 
great price.—1 Cor. 6:19. 


FROM THE “IMITATION.” 


- If thou didst know the whole Bible outwardly, and 
the sayings of all the philosophers, what would it all 
profit thee without charity and the grace of God?— 
Imit., Bk. 1, chap. 1,3. 

We often know not what we are able to do, but temp- 
tation discovereth what we are.—Imit., Bk. I, chap. 
xiii, 5. 

When a man humbleth himself for his faults, then 
he readily pacifieth others, and easily satisfieth those 
who are angry with him.—Imit., Bk. II, chap. ii, 2. 

When thou thinkest I am far from thee, I am often 
nearest to thee.—Imit., Bk. III, chap. xii, 5. 

A great thing is love, a great good every way; which 
alone lighteneth all that is burthensome, and beareth 
equally all that is unequal.—Imit., Bk. III, chap. v, 3. 
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The Use of Anecdotes and 
Examples in Catechism. 


REV, JAMES J. BAXTER, D.D. 


The great value of examples and illustrations in 
teaching children and the uneducated is universally 
acknowledged. The Romans used to say: Verba movent, 
exempla trahent (Words influence, examples attract). 
And Seneca said: Longum iter per praecepta, breve et 
efficax per exempla (The desired end is attained much 
more quickly and effectually by means of example than 
by precept.) The reason of this is that examples stim- 
ulate the imitative instinct, which is strong in most 
people, especially in the young; consequently they are 
a powerful factor in education. In imparting instruc- 
tion, also, examples are of no slight assistance, for they 
serve to elucidate the teaching, to render the lesson 
interesting and attractive, and keep the attention of the 
scholar from wandering. The teacher need only say: 
Now, children, I am going to tell you a pretty story, 
and all eyes are forthwith fixed on him. 

In the present day, examples are more necessary 
than ever, because almost all the catechisms and man- 
uals of religion now in use are written in a dry, concise 
style, with no other aim apparently than that of intel- 
lectual improvement. Thus unless the catechist weaves 
examples into the instructions given, the heart and the 
will remain untouched, and religious teaching becomes 
distasteful to children on account of its being so dull. 
The use of appropriate examples and illustrations is 
quite in accordance with Our Lord’s method of teach- 
ing; we know that He constantly taught by parables. 


It must not, however, be forgotten that judgment is 
needed in the selection of examples. It is a mistake 
to make use of too many, and only suitable ones should 
be chosen. Non multa, sed multum. Let them be few, 
but good. For the young, none but the best are good 
enough. 

1. Therefore the narration of improbable occurrences 
or stories of a ludicrous and marvelous nature, such 
as are unfortunately met with in some collections. of 
examples, should above all be avoided. Many of these 
books might be entitled warnings, not examples; since 
the examples are the very reverse of what they ought 
to be. In the pages of Holy Scripture a sufficient 
number of glorious miracles are recorded; it would be 
nothing short of folly to narrate puerile tales of sup- 
posed wonders, which only excite laughter and awaken 
doubt, and bring religion into contempt. Therefore, 
examples ought to be true or at least highly probable. 

2. The anecdotes narrated should be free from super- 
fluous or irrelevant matter. It has a ridiculous effect 
if the account of some trivial and insignificant occur- 
rence begins with a formal statement of the place, the 
year, the day of the month when it took place, of by 
the (sometimes grandiose) baptismal and family names 
of the individuals concerned, the date and place of their 
birth, etc. In some instances the minutest details are 
entered into. When, on the other hand, really im- 
portant historical events are related, it is well to men- 
tino date and place. ee 

3. Furthermore, the examples should be interesting, 
and of an edifying and elevating character. If this 
is not so, it is tantamount to giving the children stones 
instead of bread. Noble deeds, worthy of imitation, 
should be proposed to them as examples. 
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Some person will perhaps say: ‘When the examples 
have been once narrated, they are of no further use.’ 
That is a mistaken idéa. Are Our Lord’s parables, I 
ask, to be set on one side because they have been already 
related, or read aloud in public? Assuredly not; the 
Church recalls them to our remembrance year by year 
in her services. The priest is, of course, expected not 
to content himself with the simple repetition of the 
parables; he must expound them, choosing at one time 
this, at another time that, special point to be brought 
into prominence and-proposed for the consideration of 
his hearers, and drawing practical lessons from it. In 
this way he will, as Our Lord says, be ‘like to a man 
that is a householder, who bringeth forth out of his 
treasure new things and old.’ (Math. xiii. 52.) 


SOME ANECDOTES. 


Q. Who made the world? 

A. God made the world. 

THE ASTROLOGER AND THE GLOBE. 

The world did not come into existence spontaneously. 
The celebrated astronomer Athanasius Kirchner had a 
friend who did not believe in the existence of God, and 
frequently asserted that the orbs of heaven were self- 
existent. One day, when this friend visited the astron- 
omer, he noticed in one corner of the room a globe which 
displayed the hand of a skillful workman. “Who made 
that globe?” he inquired. “No one made,” Kirchner 
answered, “it is self-made.” And when his friend seemed 
angry at this answer being given him, he added: “If 
the immense orbs of heaven are self-existent, why not 
this insignificant little globe?” The unbeliever looked 
thoughtful, and presently acknowledged that he now 
saw that his principles were false. 

Q. Why did God make you? 

A. God made me to know Him, to love Him, and to 
serve Him in this world, and to be happy with Him 
forever in the neat. 


'THE BLASPHEMER AND THE MONK. 


No one can be saved without exertion on his part. 
Some foolish people assert that no man can influence 
his destiny. A Franciscan monk, Duns Scotus by name, 
was one day walking alongside a field where a laborer 
was at work, cursing and swearing all the time. The 
monk begged him to desist, telling him if he used such 
bad language he would surely go to hell. The man 
answered: “If God has decreed that I shall go to hell, 
no prayers will avail me anything; if He has 
decreed that I shall go to heaven, I shall be 
saved, however much I curse and swear.” “If 
so,” the priest rejoined, “I cannot understand why you 
are plowing this field. For if God has decreed that 
you shall have a good crop, you will have one although 
you do not cultivate your land; but if He has decreed 
that the harvest shall fail, all your labor will be in 
vain.” .The peasant replied that if he did not till 
the ground there would certainly be no harvest. The 
priest smiled, and said: “There, you have just re- 
versed your former argument.” ‘Thus the man’s eyes 
were opened to the falsity of fatalism. 

Q. Of which must we take more care, our soul or 
our body? 

A. We must take more care of your soul than of your 
body. 

AND THEN. 

A student once came to St. Philip Neri and asked 
him for an alms. The saint gave it to him, at the 

same time inquiring what he was going to be. The 


student replied, “I am going to be a barrister.’ The 
saint asked: “And what then?” The young man re- 
plied: “I shall earn a good deal by my persuasive 
tongue.” “And then?” the saint asked. “Why then I 
shall enjoy a comfortable competence in my old age.” 
“And then?” the saint rejoined. Thereupon the young 
man’s countenance clouded over, and he said sadly: 
“Then of course at last I must die.” “And then?” the 
saint once more repeated. The young man did not 
answer a word, but went away with downcast looks. 
The words, “And then?” sounded incessantly in his 
ears; he could not get them out of his mind. They 
made a pious and virtuous man of him later on.—From 
Spirago’s Anecdotes and Examples—Benziger Bros. 


Primary Motion Song. 
The Windmill. 


(a) Windmill fans, so strong are these 

(b) See them turning in the breeze. 

(c) When the March winds wildly blow, 
See, oh, see how fast they go. 
April winds are not so high, 

(d) Now not quite so fast they fly. 
May’s soft breezes gently blow, 

(e) Slowly, slowly, now they go. 


(i) Pump, pump, pump, pump, 
(j) Fill the tank once more. 
(1) Pump, pump, pump, pump, 
(j) Fill it running o’er. 


June comes now with little stir, 
(f) Gone awhile the merry whir. 
July, hush! the air is still, 
(g) Idle stands the merry mill. 
Soon there’ll be an empty tank (h) 
If long rests the wondmill’s crank. 
Now once more the west wind blows, 
(h) And again the windmill goes. 


(i) Pump, pump, pump, pump, 

j) Fill the tank once more. 
(i) Pump, pump, pump, pump, 
(j) Fill it running o’er. 


Movements to Accompany. 


(a) Hold up the hands, fingers outspread, wrists 
crossed. 
(b) Move hands quickly. 
(c) Move hands very rapidly. 
(d) More slowly. 
(e) Still more slowly. 
(f) With barely perceptible motion. 
(g) Hold hands motionless. 
(h) Hold hands together, palms up in the form 
of tank. 
(i) Move rapidly again in former position. 
(j) Separate hands, bend elbows, hold fore- 
arm perpendicular, fingers close togeth- 
er, and move arms up and down in imi- 
tation of the rod pumping from a well.— 
From Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures. T. 8. 
Denison. 
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Drawing and Construction Work, 


A Lesson on Lines. 


D. R. AUGSBURG, OAKLAND, CAL, 


T HERE are four very distinct lines used in drawing— 
four kinds of lines that pupils should learn to use 
at will. They are: 

The sketch line, 

The unaccented line, 

The accented line, and 

The broken line. 

With these lines almost any surface may be rendered 
with much truth and freedom. 

The sketch line is the quick line. It is used to show 
place and proportion, but does not attempt more than 


Unaccenled line 


or heavier according to the prominence of the idea we 
wish to express. We modulate the voice in speaking in 
such a manner as to bring out our thought more plainly ; 
in the same manner we modulate the line in drawing for 
the same reason. It is the thought force that modulates 
the voice, and it is this same thought force that should 
accent the line. 

The broken line represents the third and last stage 
in the acquirement of lines. This is the most expressive 
and suggestive of all the lines and is usually the last 
to be acquired. 

Of the four great elements of drawing, position, pro- 
portion, perspective and character, the first three—the 
three P’s—can be taught as directly and as mechanically 
as the multiplication table, but character is absorbed. 


Skeleh | | \ine 


a mere memorandum. It is always a light line, pref- 
erably short and straight, and is used to mark in the 
work preparatory to finishing with the accented and 
broken lines. The sketch line is usually and should be 
the beginning of all drawings. 

The unaccented line is the child’s line—the begin- 
ner’s line. One learning how to draw uses this line 
almost exclusively. It varies in strength with different: 
pupils, according to the temperament of the individual 
using it, some using a light, others a medium or heavy 
line. The unaccented line is a good line and should 
not be discouraged or destroyed, but rather merged 


gradually into the accented line. A wide range of line 
is very desirable. 

The accented line is the next stage in the development 
of the line. It is accenting a line by making it larger 


Character ranks with such elements as truth, love, the 
beautiful and the good, and like them cannot be taught 
mechanically, but is absorbed gradually. All that is 
truly great comes to us by slow degrees. It is the same 
in acquiring these lines. There is the least character 
in the unaccented lines and the most in the broken lines, 
hence the broken lines are most gradually acquired. 
Many teachers discourage the use of the heavy line 
and teach their pupils to use light lines almost exclu- 
sively. This is positively wrong. We should not de- 
stroy, but build. The heavy lines should not be discour- 
aged, but encouraged, and its usefulness widened. It 


is very desirable that pupils be taught a very wide 
range of line, extending from the lightest line the 
pencil can make to the heaviest. Light lines and heavy 
lines, fine lines and broad gray lines, all the lines the 
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pencil is capable of making, should be learned and used. 
The illustrations show the different lines as nearly 
as the pen can show them. 
Observe that the sketch line is very light, fine and 
straight even in representing curved surfaces. It is 
not easy to acquire this line, but if the teacher insists 


on light lines to mark in the work before finishing 
with heavier lines she will get them. These lines are 
learned only through the copy, never from the object 
itself. There is nothing in the object that shows one 
how to draw it; this is exclusively the office of the copy, 
which is the ‘show how’ of drawing. 


Cardboard Construction Work=Some Models. 


The following suggestions, with the working models 
on the next page, were prepared by James P. Haney, 
director of manual training, New York City schools: 


Construction—In making forms rising from the 
child’s needs and interests, aim to secure dexterity in 
handling and accuracy in measurement. Knowledge 
of the reasons for the operations taught should be de- 
veloped, that the child may be prepared to make use 


of his acquired skill in the construction of original 
forms. 


It is recommended that the pupils be encouraged to 
make at home original forms, showing modifications 


of the forms made in the classroom, or new models, 
suggested by other lessons or by home interests. 

For constructive work use oak tag, bogus or car- 
tridge paper, gingham, book linen, strawboard, or other 
available material. 

Design.—Aim to develop appreciation of beauty in 
form and line, in the original modification of geo- 
metric units, designed as decorations for constructed 
and other forms. Emphasize simplicity. 

Color—Aim to secure harmonious combinations of 
tones of the same color, or of standard or intermediate 
colors, with a neutral. Avoid combinations of brilliant 
colors. 
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i Language and Reading. 
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Language Work 
Through the Grades. 


BY A REV. DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT. 


HE exercises in language as usually prescribed for 

the primary grades, lead the pupils by the inductive 
method of study into the formalities of grammar, the 
science of language, in the grammar grades. The ex- 
ercises are both oral and written. The written exercises 
should first be developed orally, and the knowledge thus 
gained should be expressed in writing even from the 
first school year. The oral work enable the pupil to 
see clearly and to express himself accurately ; the written 
work helps him to apply the facts learned and to do 
much work independenly of the teacher. As far as 
possible, there should be one period each day devoted 
to language work, the first part of which will be class 
work with the teacher, the second part, a written exer- 
cise under the direction of the teacher. Much valuable 
material will be found in the reading books. The sub- 
jects of the Observation Lessons or Nature Study are 
also appropriate. Most of the language work should 
be correlated with the other studies of the grade. Ab- 
stract subjects are generally to be avoided. 

When any subject has been fully treated in a con- 
versational lesson a topical review my be made, to serve 
as an outline for the work in composition. Care, how- 
ever must be taken not to have these compositions so 
long as to prevent proper correction. 

It is recommended that each composition paper shall 
contain the date of writing and the name of the writer. 
This is especially looked for in the corrected forms, 
which should be fastened together and preserved, or 
copied into a special composition book. 

1. Writing words and sentences from the blackboard. 
This is the simplest language exercise and may be begun 
with the first lessons in reading. Each new word intro- 
duced in script upon the blackboard may be used in 
a short, simple sentence framed by one of the pupils. 
As early as possible and all through insist upon the use 
of the capital letter at the beginning, and of the punc- 
tuation mark at the end. When the pupils have attained 
some proficiency in writing they may be instructed to 
copy from the blackboard, and later to memorize short 
maxims, stanzas of poetry, national songs and church 
hymns, which they have copied from the blackboard. 
If the reader contains script selections, these, of course, 
will also be copied by the children on paper. 

2. Dictation exercises. These may be given by the 
teacher only after the pupils have had much exercise 
in the former practice, and in the lower grades only 
short, simple sentences containing words previously 
studied, should be dictated. Great attention should be 
bestowed on each paper to see that correct spelling, the 
proper formation of the letters, the right punctuation, 
and an orderly arrangement of the matter on the page 
are secured. Otherwise slovenly habits may prevail. 
Unless the sentence be a very long one, the teacher 
should read the sentence slowly once. In a very long 
sentence, a paragraph or a stanza of poetry, the entire 
selection should be read through, and then a second 
time the passage may be read in phrases. 
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3. Writing sentences expressing the facts of the ob- 
servation lessons or nature study. These exercises should 
be very brief and simple. The common objects of the 
schoolroom should first be used to interest the children 
in their surroundings. Close observation and accurate 
expression are to be kept in view in these exercises. 

4. Sentence making. This includes the proper use 
of words, with special attention to the use of the com- 
mon irregular verbs. Simple sentences should be con- 
structed using the words of the reader. The sentences 
may first be given orally and then written by the pupils. 
In the more advanced grades this exercise may be used 
to build up complex and compound sentences and to 
familiarize the pupil with the nature and use of common 
prefixes and affixes. 

5. The writing of short stories read or told to the pu- 
pils. The written exercise should not be called for until 
the pupils know the story well and can give a good oral 
description of it. In like manner pictures may be made 
the basis of interesting stories written by the pupils. 
Writing on the blackboard suggestive questions will at 
times be advisable. The answers to these may be put 
together into a well connected story. This series of 
exercises is a valuable training for the imagination and 
memory, as well as a test of spelling, punctuation and 
correct writing. 

6. Written reproduction of the reading lesson. By 
means of suitable questioning the teacher should en- 
deavor to have the pupils bring out all the thought of 
the selection, reproduce it orally in their own words, 
and finally commit it to writing. At other times, the 
exercise may be made the test of how much the pupils 
have extracted from a beautiful prose passage, or occa- 
sionally from a poetic selection. Verbatim work should 
not be accepted. 

%. Letter writing. This is perhaps the most prac- 
tical form of composition work, one that is interesting 
to the youngest child, and demands the most attention 
in the primary work. From a very early age pupils 
should have very frequent instruction and practice in 
writing letters. The dating, signing, folding and ad- 
dressing of letters should be according to approved styles 
and should be taught by the careful study of good 
models before the writing is begun by the pupils. 

The contents of the letters may first be of a social 
or friendly character, and later of a business nature. 
The forms of letter writing may be utilized in many 
of the above exercises, and in dictation for spelling, in 
which cases the language work or dictation may form 
the body, as it were, of the letter. The forms are 
thereby indelibly impressed upon the minds of the chil- 
dren and at the age of ten they will not, except through 
extreme thoughtlessness, make a mistake. The writing 
of business forms belongs especially to arithmetic, 
though they are also an excellent practice for writing 
abbreviations, contractions, etc. 


COMPOSITION WORK. 


Beginning with the fourth school year, pupils who 
have gone through the exercises prescribed in the lan- 
guage work, may be required to write very short original 
compositions. The subject should always be one with 
which the children are familiar, and, as a rule, drawn 
from the studies of their grade. No subject should at . 


any time be proposed until the pupils have studied the 
same, and are furnished with the thought material for 
the composition. 

These compositions should include letter writing, de- 
scriptions of personal experiences (outside the home), 
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journeys, real or imaginary, in connection with geo- 
graphical studies, biographical sketches and descriptions 
of past and current events with reference to history 
studies, and appropriate themes suggested by the read- 
ing lessons, and the other work of the class. 

These should not be confounded with the written re- 
views in geography and history that obtain with many 
teachers, but the latter may be of great service to the 
composition work in furnishing thought and arranging 
logically the different paragraphs of the regular com- 
position. 

The form as well as the matter of these compositions 
demands attention. In the arrangement of the title 
page no abbreviations should be used and the penman- 
ship should be extremely neat. If the composition is 
a reproduction exercise. the name of the author upon 
whose selection the composition is based should be given. 
There should be some special literary object to be sought 
for in the composition work of each grade. This object 
serves to establish a close connection between the work 
in grammar and that of composition. General points, 
as grammatical correctness and capitalization, should be 
taught incidentally and with every exercise. Through- 
out, the teacher will have to see to it that these compo- 
sitions are not too lengthy. Children are apt to be 
diffusive in style in their early attempts at writing. 
Again, every composition needs revision and correction 
by, or under the direction of, the teacher. This takes 
time. The correction is quite as important as the orig- 
inal writing by the pupils and should, if possible, be 
made in the classroom during recitation time. The 
main points to be attended to are errors of inaccuracy 
in the contents, mistakes in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, in the choice and use of words, and faults in 
style. These should be not only marked on the papers, 
but also criticized from the blackboard, showing the 
errors to be avoided, and getting, if possible, from the 
pupils the suitable corrections. The errors in grammar 
and mistakes in spelling should be noted down, and 
receive special attention in the lessons in grammar and 
spelling. 

GRAMMAR. 

The language exercises of the first four years are 
intended as a preparation for the more formal study of 
grammar in the remaining half of the school course. 
The pupils are made familiar with the commonly used 
irregular verbs, and the construction of simple sen- 
tences in the various forms. During the fifth year the 
same method should be continued in observing the 
structure of the language, and the logical forms and 
uses of the subject, predicate and word modifiers in the 
simple sentence. The order which it seems best to fol- 
low in this stage of grammar study is to teach: 1. 
Words as parts of speech. 2. A general idea of the 
logical analysis of the simple sentence. 3. The classi- 
fication and functions of the parts of speech. 4. Pars- 
ing, analysis and synthesis of simple sentences, together 
with the correction of the faults in syntax committed by 
the pupils in oral and written work. 

The utmost care should be taken to prepare the 
pupils’ minds for the introduction and use of each new 
technical term or principle of language. The ideas con- 
tained in definitions should be thoroughly explained and 
illustrated before the pupils are required to commit the 
definitions to memory. It is recommended that the 
teacher explain the etymology of many of the terms 
used in grammar and let the pupils see why these terms 
are used. The essential points to be attended to are 


the classification of the words, their relations with other 
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words in the sentence, and with the sentence as a whole. 

The text-book of English grammar should be intro- 
duced only when the pupils have been made familiar 
by means of oral exercises with these elements of lan- 
guage. Its chief uses are for guidance in precision of 
statement and definition, in furnishing examples for 
illustration, analysis and parsing, and as a book of ref- 
erence in connection with the study of literary works 
and the correction of compositions. 

In the higher grammar grades, the exercises in analy- 
sis and synthesus should be confined for the most part 
to continuous selections in prose and poetry, and the 
difficulties of the more involved constructions and in- 
verted order of words. The parsing should be limited 
to words whose concord or government is somewhat 
obscure, as it is expected that the pupils are able to 
understand the constructions that are simple. 

Finally, these exercises in grammar should be made 
subordinate to the literary work of art in language and 
the higher study of the standard literary authors. 


Essential Points in Reading. 


PROFESSORS ROARK AND SMITH. 


pn ae reading is an art, and art is, in the case of 
children, alwost wholly imitative, it means much 
for the progress of beginners if the teacher can read well. 
He should read much to his pupils, not merely the exer- 
cises which they are to read, but stories suited to their 
age and liking. From such reading the pupils will gain 
much, and their unconscious imitation of it will go far 
toward forming their own oral expression. It will be 
found a fruitful plan for the teacher to kep an interest- 
ing book (under key) in his desk, from which it is un- 
derstood that he will read for the delectation of the 
pupils, when—and only when—they have done excel- 
lently in their own reading. 


ORAL READING. 


Many things that contribute to good oral reading 
should be cultivated for other purposes as well. The 
teacher should, without special reference to reading ex- 
ercises, train the pupil constantly to right use of the 
voice, proper position of the trunk in sitting and stand- 
ing, and full and deep breathing. All these are of prime 
importance in good oral reading, but they are also 
fundamentelly necessary in themselves. Culture of all 
the faculties of the mind—especially of imagination 
and the feelings—necessarily and strongly influences 
the adequacy of the interpretation in reading. The 
point to be made clear is, that, as oral reading is a form 
of expression, all physical and mental activities are trib- 
utary to it. 

But oral reading receives too great a proportionate 
share of attention in most schools; and much of that 
attention is wasted because of too little care given to 
cultivating right habits and methods of silent reading. 


SILENT READING. 


Silent reading is the adequate interpretation of the 
printed page to one’s self. One prime end of the 
school’s training of pupils is that they may use books 
intelligently. When one can read in the fullest and 
deepest sense, he is potentially in possession of all knowl- 
edge and quickened by all feeling. 

The learner should begin to form habits of rapid, 
intelligent, silent reading as soon as he is able to read 
at all. Even in the second or third week of his reading 
experience the pupil should be tested and trained some- 
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times by sentences written on the board, directing him 
to do something; these he is not permitted to read 
aloud, but is required to do what they direct. 

Occasionlly in the lower grades, oftener in the 
higher ones, the teacher will have the pupils recite the 
lesson without reading it in class at all. This means that 
the pupils, under the interested and interesting ques- 
tions of the teacher, discuss in their own language “the 
story” they have read, instead of reading it aloud. Only 
by this plan, varied in many ways, can the teacher have 
any certainty that the pupils get the spirit of what is 
read or look upon the reading exercise as anything more 
than a mere lesson to be “said” perfunctorily.—Roark’s 
Method in Education.. American Book Co. 


* * * * 


Since it is necessary that the child should get himself 
into an appreciative state of mind before he can read 
with real expression, it follows that he should do much 
silent reading to familiarize himself with the author’s 
words, and also be Jed by appropriate conversation, by 
outlines of the story on the board, and other means into 
the state of mind to be expressed, before he undertakes 
to read aloud. When the language is his, and the sen- 
timent to be expressed is entered into, he will approach 
in his reading as near as possible to the ease and unre- 
straint of talking. With either of these elements neg- 
lected, no rules for modulation, pitch, rate, or any other 
objective quality of expression will be sufficient to render 
the child’s reading anything else than artificial. 

Let me repeat, then, while talking through the nose, 
mumbling words, misplacing accent, or other errors in 
articulation and pronunciation may all be corrected by 
definite drill exercises of a somewhat mechanical nature ; 
and, while definite directions may be given to guide the 
learner in such dril exercises, these things are only the 
means of expression, and do not constitute the real 
essense of the matter. While this is being done (and its 
importance is conceded), we are merely getting the 
child’s instruments of expression into good working con- 
dition, so that they will serve him when he comes to the 
act of expression. We are habituating this mechanism 
to correct action, whereas it has ben growing accustomed 
to an incorrect form. Expression in reading comes only 
where there is a vital thought and sentiment to be made 
manifest. For this there are no directions for the ex- 
hibition of external feat that are adequate, if the in- 
dividual himself is not filled with the sentiment itself ; 
if he is thus filled, directions are unnecessary.—Smith’s 
Systematic Methodology. 


Busy Work With the Reader. 


A VARIETY OF GOOD OCCUPATIONS. 


following list contains suggestions for pencil 
work, from which teachers may select profitable 
occupation tasks to suit pupils of different primary 
grades, or different pupils of the same grade who show 
certain deficiencies in the regular reading work. 

1. Copy all the names of things in the lesson and 
draw a line under each one. P 

2. Copy all the names of things in the lesson and 
draw the picture of each one after or below it. 

3. Copy the lesson, putting in the pictures instead 
of the nouns. Good for thought work.) 

4. Copy all words of one part—two parts. (Part 
means syllable.) 

5. Copy all words in a certain letter as d, e, ed, 
er, etc. 


6. Copy every word containing a certain letter as e, 
a, t, ete. 

%. Copy all statements or questions in the lesson. 
(Good for thought work.) 

8. Copy all words which tell what was said. 

9. Copy names of person mentioned in the lesson 
and the word that tells what each did, as—“Mary ran.” 

10. Print or write the difficult or new words any de- 
sired number of times. 

11. Copy the sentences containing the new or diffi- 
cult word or words. 

12. Copy all of the words in the lesson that contain 
the new letter learned in the writing lesson. 

13. Teacher prepares question to bring out the main 
points in the lesson. Child answers question in writing, 
either in his own words or in the words of the book. 

14. In studying a poem copy the words that rhyme, 
placing one under the other. 

15. Draw one or more pictures illustrating all or a 
part of the lesson. . 

16. Read the lesson and close books. Write it from 
memory. 

17. Use certain phrases selected by the teacher in 
an original sentence or else copy the sentences from the 
book which contains them, as “on the hill,” in the 
house,” “a red book,” etc. 

18. Teacher selects a list of words and writes them 
promiscuously on the board. Child finds and copies 
from the book the sentences containing them, taking the 
words just as they come on the blackboard. 

19. Write in columns, all the words in the lesson that 
contain one consonant; two consonants. Same with 
vowels. 

2. Same with words that end in one or two conso- 
nants. 

2. Pick out all of the sentences with quotation marks 
and copy on slate or paper. 

22. Copy every sentence containing or beginning 
with the pronoun J. Same with he, she, we, or they. 

23. Copy from the lesson all words that contain 
three letters, two letters, four, etc. 

24. Copy first page or any desired number of para- 
graphs or sentences. 

25. Copy certain number of sentences on slate and 
draw a line under words of one or two syllables. 

26. Write or make with split, peas, lentils, corn, etc., 
the new word just as many times as it occurs in the 
lesson. 

27. Arrange wordsoflessoninalphabeticalorder. The 
same may be done with a list of words selected by the 
teacher and placed on the board. 

28. Teacher copies on the board certain long or diffi- 
cult sentences, omitting several of the most difficult or 
emphatic words. Pupils copy sentences and supply the 
missing words. 

29. Pupils copy in columns all words that mean one 
or more than one thing. 

30. Copy all words beginning with a capital letter. 

31. Copy all action words in the lesson. 

32. Place letters (small or capital) on the black- 
board. Pupils hunt and copy words beginning with 
each letter. 

33. Find out how many times each word on the 
blackboard occurs in the lesson. Pupils copy words and 
opposite each one place the figure to indicate may many 
times it was found. 

34. Copy the last noun in the lesson; the next to the 
last, ete. 

25, Copy the ten longest words in the lesson. 
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36. Teacher places on board long or difficult words 
found in the lesson, omitting one or more letters. 
Pupils find words in lesson and rewrite them, supplying 
the missing letters. 

37. Teacher writes on the blackboard any sentences 
in the lesson that can easily be pictured. Pupils copy 
sentence and draw picture. 

38. Pupils find and copy the sentences in the lesson 
that contain the new word or words at the beginning of 
the lesson. 

39. Copy names of obpects found in lesson. 
singlar and plural. 


Dumbers and Arithmetic. 
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Elementary Mathematics. 


PRESIDENT FELMLEY, (TRAINING SCHOOL, NORMAL, ILL.) 


II 
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T has been the dream of some of our Herbartians that, 
inasmuch as mathematics deals only with the quan- 
titive and formal aspects of things, it should never be 
made a separate study, but should be correlated with 
history, geography and science. It is undoubtedly true 
that to isolate arithmetic is to make it abstract, uninter- 
esting, of little value. On the other hand, practical 
teachers know that in no other study in the elementary 
curriculum is a proper sequence so vital. In no other 
are the consequences of irregular attendance and half- 
learned lesson so disastrous. Many superintendents 
make the pupil’s power in mathematics in certain grades 
the chief factor in determining fitnes for promotion. 

Hence it would seem best that while the material for 
problems shall be drawn from various fields, the sequence 
shall be determined in the intermediate grades by the 
needs of the arithmetic. Each month the student should 
make some positive advance in his knowledge and skill 
in the fundamental operations, in factoring, in frac- 
tions, decimals, denominate numbers and measurements. 
To clinch the point of the day’s lesson the problems 
must be grouped chiefly with reference to the mode of 
solution. But in the grammar grades, where the pupil 
has become somewhat familiar with the various modes 
of computation, problems should be grouped with refer- 
ence to subject matter. This gives the arithmetic due 
subordination, obliges the pupil to apply its processes 
intelligently and affords the needed practice. 

In the fourth and fifth years a large share of the 
pupil’s energies is spent in mastering fractions. I am 
inclined to think a large part of the difficulty is due to 
hazy notions of what a fraction is. Is a fraction a num- 
ber or a part of a number, or is it a ratio? We call a 
fragment torn from a sheet of paper a fraction of the 
sheet, yet it is not so in the mathematical sense. To 
many the word fraction suggests only the writen symbol. 

It seems clear to the writer that if fractions are 
taught with folded paper, divided lines, or other visible 
magnitude, this confusion will disappear. The pupil 
will see that a fraction is formed by dividing a whole into 
some number of equal parts, caled fractional units, and 
that one or more of these fractional units constitutes 
the fraction; that the denominator is the number of 
fractional units in the primary unit; that its secondary 
functions are to show the size of the fractional units 
and to name the fractional units; that a fraction may 
be multiplied by multiplying the “number of fractional 
units, or by multiplying the size of the fractional units, 
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i. e., by dividing the denominator; and so on through- 
out the various reductions and other operations. All 
numbers are numbers of things and all elementary 
operations should be taught first as operations with 
things, the figure process to be taught later as repre- 
senting the real process. 

Somewhat later in the course the child should see 
that three-fourths of a yard is either 3 of the 4 equal 
parts of 1 yard, or 1 of the 4 equal parts of 3 yards; 
that five-sevenths of 20 is the same as one-seventh of 
five twenties, or that a fraction is an expression of 


division. 
DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 


Decimal fractions should be introduced as early as 
the fourth year. In most schools the easiest introduction 
is through United States money. The meter stick is 
better, if the metric system is taught. It should be made 
clear that decimals are not a new species of numbers; 
they are only a certain class of common fractions written 
in a new way. So far as the writer’s observation extends 


‘the chief fault in teaching decimals in the elementary 


schools is not in making clear the limits of accuracy in 
decimal computations. Engineers and others who know 
that most data are only approximations pay due atten- 
tion to this point. In the old arithmetic of William 
Oughtred, 1861, in which the advantages of decimal 
computation were first set forth, these limits are recog- 
nized. The abridged methods there presented should 
still be taught, although largely superseded by logar- 
ithms in practical computation. 


PERCENTAGE. 

Percentage should be taught as a case of fractions. 
The pupil who can solve these problems: How many 
minutes in 34 of an hour; 35 minutes are how many 
twelfths of an hour; 18 boys are 3-5 of how many, will 
have no difficulty with: How many are 3-100 of 600 
pupils; eighteen pupils are how many hundredths of 
600; eighteen pupils are three-hundreths of how many. 
The reasoning is just the same. Substitute the phrase 
per cent for hundredths and we call the work per- 
centage. All of its problems conform to one of the three 
types. Problems in percentage are most easily solved 
as problems in common fractions whenever the rate can 
be changed to a fraction of low terms. Most of the 
rates used in trade like 1214 per cent, 13 1-3 per cent, 
can be thus translated. In the experience of the writer 
most children lack facility in this work. For this reason 
it is frequently recommended that when percentage is 
introduced, in the fifth year, the early problems be 
chiefly of this kind. The pupil is taught from the 
start that 20 per cent and 25 per cent are the business 
man’s expressions for 1-5 and 14. 

Practical teachers soon discover that confused think- 
ing in this field is most often due to the pupils’ not 
{unctions are to show the size of the arf oticlntaisnuo 
perceiving what number is the base.. Hence such teach- 
ers insist that the phrase per cent regularly be followed 
by a phrase telling “per cent of what.” 

In the various applications of percentage to commer- 
cial affairs, such as insurance, stocks and bonds and 
banking, there are no arithmetical difficulties. The 
work of the teacher is to show why these things exist 
in the commercial world, what methods are used, what 
terms employed. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 

The study of space forms should run through the 
entire elementary course. Construction of rectangular 
forms with squares and cubes during the first three 
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years is followed in the intermediate grades by compu- 
tation of rectangular areas and volumes of every sort. 
As early as the sixth year should come the various kinds 
of angles, according to size and position, the properties 
of parallelograms, triangles and trapezoids, the mode 
of finding their areas, the inductive study of the circle 
to find the relation of circumference and area to its 
volume, and then the modes of drawing the various 
regular polygons. 

In elementary mathematics the area of a surface is 
the number of square units that it contains. But only 
rectangles can be built of unit-squares; hence the prob- 
lem is how to transform the given surface into an 
equivalent rectangle and determine the relation between 
the various measured lengths in the given figure and the 
dimensions of the equivalent rectangle. 


In the seventh and eighth years geometry and men- 
suration should have a still larger place, the properties 
of similar figures, the modes of caleulating heights and 
distances, the Pythagorean proposition, the surface and 
volume of prisms, cylinders, cones, frustums and the 
sphere, the transformations of surfaces and solids into 
equivalents of regular form, involution and evolution, 
being some leading topics. When taught mainly by 
experiment, by drawing and measuring, by paper cutting 
and folding, by applying one figure to another, and by 
simple deduction from truths experimentally estab- 
lished, these topics arouse great interest. If we are to 
judge by this evidence, no other subjects in mathematics 
are better adapted to the pupils at the age at which 
a comprehension and mastery of the material forms 
a comprehension and mastery of the matecrial forms 
about them. Furthermore, the knowledge gained is of 
high practical value to all engaged in the building 
trades or in any other form of useful or artistic con- 
struction. In the opinion of the Committee of Ten 
exercise in constructive geometry should come once a 
week during the last three years of the elementary course. 
It seems to the writer better to concentrate most of this 
work in the eighth year. Subjects in which one exercise 
closely depends upon the foregoing should be treated in 
daily recitations. 


Treating Compound Numbers. 


“A TEACHER.” 


A practical teacher writing on the treatment of some 
arithmetical subjects presents, in an exchange, the fol- 
lowing method to be pursued in the reduction of com- 
pound numbers: 


Invaluable as the equation may be as,a mathematical 
device, yet it may be unnecessarily used. The analysts 
have almost changed “figuring” into a language study 
in many schools. In compound numbers pupils are per- 
mitted to figure in any careless way that may please 
them, may throw their figures away, or save them for 
some weaker pupil, who is usually at least a day behind 
the brighter pupils, but the form of expression, the 
analysis, must be correct and neat. The emphasis is 
thrown on the form and not upon the fundamental 
processes of reduction, combination, separation and 
fractions. In any ordinary class at least one-third of 
the pupils depend upon other pupils or directly upon 
the teacher for difficult figuring, but when the com- 
putations are made, the analysis may be easily arranged 


by them and inteligent explanations given for every 
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step in the solution. It is in the interest of these cast 
away figuring processes that this article is prepared. 
The old one-column reduction process has been rejected 
because it is untruthful, and-the scattered figures of 
solutions in additions, subtraction, multiplication and 
division present a form that justly frightens a teacher 
who likes to see work well arranged, and in consequence 
the equation has become a fixture in compound numbers, 
and the figuring processes have become more detached 
and fragmentary than before its adoption. 


Believing that by elimination of objectionable features 
in old processes and by the introduction of a few natural 
devices that forms of figuring can be made as logical 
and true as the best written analysis, an effort is herein 
made to illustrate this belief by solution of typical 
problems. 


PROBLEM ONE. 


Reduce 2 mi. 240 rd. 11 ft. 8 in. to inches. 


1mi.=320rd. 1rd.=161, ft. 1 ft.=12 in. 
2 880 14531 
640 440 29062 
240 . 5280 14531 
880 
880 rd 174372 
14520 8 
11 
- 174380 in. 
14531 ft. 


2 mi. 240 rd. 11 ft. 8 in.=174380 inches. 


Note in this solution the three columns. In the first 
column miles are changed to rods and rods added; in the 
second, rods are changed to feet and feet added; in the 
third, feet are changed to inches and inches added. Note 
also that the pupil must be taught to reverse process of 
multiplication without changing multiplicant and mul- 
tiplier. In analysis there would be no occasion for 
learning this new fact. 


PROBLEM TWO. 


Reduce 4365264 minutes to common years. 
60 min.=1hr. 24 hr.=1 da. 365 da.=1 yr. 


72754 3031 8 
4365264|60 92754) 24 3031|365 
420 — 2920 —-- 

165 V5 111 da. 
120 
452 34. 
420 24 
326 10 hr. 
300 
264 
240 
24 min. 


4365264 min. = 8 yr. 111 da. 10 hr. 24 min. 


Note the position of the divisor and quotient. Con- 
crete name given to remainder, but omitted from divi- 
dend and divisor. The quotient is abstract, except after 
application. Note columns of reduction. 
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Are you planning to use them in your school the very first of the term ? 


They are interesting, helpful, and instructive. 


Send three two-cent stamps for catalog containing 
a thousand miniature illustrations, two pictures and 
a picture in three colors. :: 


Pictures 


. (20 for $1.00.... 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


natural colors. 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 
140 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


COST ONLY 


ONE CENT EACH 


FOR TWENTY-FIVE OR MORE. 


Would you learn—and teach—about the World’s Great Paintings? 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


$1.00 a year. Monthly except July and August. 


Are your pupils interested in Bird Study? Send for a collection of Birds in 
Two cents each for thirteen or more. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, matoen, Miss. 


Send all mail orders to Malden. 


MADONNA DELLA TENDA. 


A Method in Subtraction. 


The theory of subtraction, particularly of “borrow- 
ing,” may be taught to advantage with federal currency. 
Dollars and dimes are more real to a pupil than hun- 
dreds and tens, etc. Here is a model recitation picked 
up at Stillwater the other day: 


Problem: From $8.352 subtract $3.527. 
$8.352 
3.527 
$4.825 
Statement: Required to subtract three dollars, five 


dimes, two cents, and seven mills, fregm eight dollars, 
three dimes, five cents, and two mills. 

I. Seven mills cannot be taken from two mills. 
Take one cent from five cents and change it to mills. 
One cent equals ten mills. Ten mills and two mills 
are twelve mills. Seven mills taken from twelve mills 
leave five mills. Write five mills in the place of mills. 
(Suiting the action to the word.) 

II. Two cents from four cents leave two cents. 
Write two cents in the place of cents. 

III. Five dimes cannot be taken from three dimes. 
Take one dollar from eight dollars and change it to 
dimes. One dollar equals ten dimes. Ten dimes and 
three dimes are thirteen dimes. Five dimes from thir- 
teen dimes leave eight dimes. Write eight dimes in the 
place of dimes. 

IV. Three dollars from seven dollars leave four dol- 


lars. Write four dollars in the place of dollars. 

V. Therefore, three dollars, five dimes, two cents, 
and seven mills, taken from eight dollars, three dimes, 
five cents, and two mills leave four dollars, eight dimes, 
two cents, and five mills—School Education. 


Helps in Fractions. 

In teaching fractions and measurements I prepared 
three charts. Materials required: Three sheets of card- 
board 2x114 feet; colored paper; a calendar; cord and 
rings. In lieu of rings I simply pasted on the back of a 
chart loops of cord, through which I passed the cord to 
hang them. 

For the first chart I used one dozen circles, four 
inches in diameter, of the different shades of brightest 
colored paper. I left one circle whole; the others were 
divided into a half, thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths and 
eighths. In one of the thirds divisions I divided the 
third in fourths, another into fifths, illustrating the 
equiqalents, 1-3—4-12 and 1-3=5-15. Other circles 
were divided in like manner. I did not divide the 
whole circle, say, into twelfths, but one-third into 
fourths. For my circles I cut them into the desired 
divisions, pasting them on. I should simply use con- 
trasting colored pencils in making the divisions if I 
made another. 

In the second chart I used the calendar in making a 
table of equivalent fractions. Cut the figures from 
the calendar and paste them on in the form of a fraction 
across the long way of the chart: 14, 2-4, 3-6, 4-8, 5-10, 
6-12, 7-14, 8-16, 9-18, 10-20. I placed them about one 
inch apart, marking the chart into squares before be- 
ginning to paste. I also made the equivalents of 1-3, 
2-3, 1-4, 1-5 and. 1-6. My calendar had a dark blue 
background. 

The third chart was made up of colored papers cut 
into circles, triangles, squares and oblongs, representing 
the digerent forms of objects. Beside the circle I pasted 
a half-circle, a fourth-circle, an eighth-circle. Beside 


the other forms were divisions of them. These divisions 
are used in measurements.—Clarissa Huston. 
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Ways and Routes 
of Transportation. 


ELINOR ALLISON MOORE. 


j bee great question of transportation presents so 
many phases capable of indefinite expansion and 
vital with twentieth century interests that the 
observant teacher will find in this subject alone an 
abundance of material for supplementary work in geo- 


An Oriental Caravan. 


graphy, history and language. Here are but a few of 
its important issues: 

By Roads.—Transportation by roads only is one of 
the great and growing questions now before our coun- 
try. Good roads constitute the chief requisite to se- 
cure to our rural districts the coveted free delivery of 
mails, that it is revolutionizing our country life in 
some respects. The question is growing also by the 
rapidly increasing use of various forms of autos. 

By Canal.—Transportation by canals has already 
done much to develop our country and is now, by our 
control of the Panama Canal, to go far towards mak- 
ing us a great world power. Interoceanic canals are 
bringing the ends of the earth together so that inter- 
vening seas no longer separate but rather connect far- 


A Spanish Ship of Four Hundred Years Ago. 


distant countries. This one form of transportation 
alone is vital with world history. 
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By Railways and Steamships.—These two inventions 
were almost simultaneous, that of the steamboat being 
slightly earlier. Steam as a motive power revolution- 
ized various forms of transportation on both land and 


7 


The Early Type of Overland Wagon. 


water. Its most obvious effect, quicker transportation, 
was by no means its most important. Steam power’s 
developing effect was largely due to its application in 
other forms of business, particularly manufacturing, 
that produced a vastly increased amount of goods to 
be transported. 

Aerial Transportation.—Careful observers of current 
events are convinced that we now stand on the thresh- 
hold of this new form of transportation, and, judging 
by the remarkable development of the others and the 
changes even yet being made in them, none dare proph- 
esy what this new form may do for us in the near fu- 
ture. The world’s fair will give us a better idea of 
that than we have had before. mee 


SHIPS OF THE DESERT AND SEA. 


The foregoing brief outline of the vast interests that 
must be treated in these transportation articles indi- 
cates to the observant teacher how much supplementary 
work in history, geography and language can be de- 
veloped therefrom. Much material is furnished and 
much more suggested comparing the ships of the des- 


A Railway Traiu of 1835. 


ert, the camel, used before the time of Abraham, and 
still used in some parts of the Orient, with the Spanish 
ship of 400 years ago, of the history-making type that 
enabled Columbus to discover America» carried the first 
circumnavigators around the world, opened up new con- 
tinents and gave this old earth a new world. Even 
though you may not be interested in this form of trans- 
portation you will not find your children lacking in 
interest as they learn about the camel that is so strong 
(because his backbone is constructed like an arch, the 
scientists say) that a large one can carry a weight of 
half a ton. His feet are so divided that they spread 
apart and do not readily sink in the sands of the desert 
over which he must travel. In countries where he is 
used for transportation purposes, people need protec- 
tion from bandits and robbers, so they generally travel 
in parties called caravans. With common camels they 
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can travel about twenty miles a day, and there are 
swife dromedaries that can travel two hundred miles in 
three days. 

The camel’s South American cousin is called a llama. 
He is used to transport silver ore over the Andes Moun- 
tains. The silver is done up in sacks that the llama car- 
ries on his back. 

Turning from the ships of the desert and the moun- 
tain to those that sail the seas much profitable work 
can be furnished by having your pupils compare the 
meager accommodations of the Spanish galley with the 
equipment of the modern steamship which is so long 
that if you could stand it up on end beside the Wash- 
ington monument the steamer would tower above the 
shaft, and so safe that it is the boast of one of our 
oldest companies that it has “never lost a life.” 


The current number of The Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion has a valuable article about “The Wonders of Mod- 
ern Travel” that gives this account of how one of 
these great ships must be provisioned to transport a 
townful of people across the Atlantic: 

Suppose we had a mammoth pair of scales, so that we 
could estimate the amount of food and drink stored 
away on an ocean liner. If all the meat were to be put 
on one side of the scales, it would take the weight of 
227 men on the other side to bring the beam level. The 
flour would outweigh 220 men, and the vegetables al- 
most as many more. The butter—7,000 pounds— 
would equal the weight of forty-six men; the fruit 
would lift 250 men off the ground; and as for the po- 
tatoes, 400 men would not be heavy enough to balance 
them. We might also mention the 25,000 eggs, the 
thirty-three tons of ice and the 425. tons of fresh 
water. In short, the influence of the ocean breezes 
on the appetite of the passengers is such that the ship 
is obliged to carry about four times the total weight 
of the passengers in food and drink. 


LAND TRANSPORTATION. 


A study of this form of transportation alone opens 
up large vistas of our country’s history. .. 

The people who settled Eastern Ohio came over the 
mountains in the kind of a wagon shown in the cut, 
and, until nearly fifty years ago, when they or their 
neighbors in Western Pennsylvania wanted to market 
their produce they carted it in such wagons, often 
more than a hundred miles, to Pittsburg, where they 


could get water transportation for the rest of its long 
journey down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Or- 
leans. Goods shipped from New York westward had 
to be taken across the mountains in such wagons to 
Pittsburg or else by boat up the Hudson and Mohawk, 
across Lake Ontario and part of Erie to Cleveland. 
Look on your maps to find how they sent them on 
from Cleveland by water to Cincinnati. Find Portage, 
Ohio, and Portage, Wisconsin, where goods had to be 
carried overland to reach another stage of their water 
route. Have the pupils find the roundabout routes 
of transportation our people had to use before the 
railroads helped them to short cuts, and they’ll see 
why many of our large towns are so located and inci- 
dentally learn more of vital geography, not the kind 
that is read, recited, graded and forgotten, than they 
sometimes get in a whole term of mere routine work. 


Of course, while such wagons were our only means 
of land transportation of goods the speed of a slow- 
going modern freight train was farther out of reach 
of ‘our grandparents than the airship is beyond us. 
You fancy the satisfaction with which the great and 
good Washington furthered the important cause of 
rapid transit by getting a law passed “to speed the 
mails so that they shall be carried at an average rate 
of four miles an hour.” You can imagine the elation 
with which our people, nearly half a century after the 
Father of His Country had so sped the mails, rode in 
such a railway carriage and shipped the goods in such 
a train as the illustration shows. Theirs was a greater 
satisfaction than yours will be when you take your first 
airship trip; for so surfeited are we of the twentieth 
century with modern marvels of invention that we take 
the best of them rather as a matter of course. 


Get your pupils to trace the development of the rail- 
road train from the first one shown to that of to-day, 
wherein, after a supper in Chicago, you get a good 
night’s sleep and reach St. Louis in ample time for 
your breakfast before you start for the world’s fair, 
where you can learn more in a week of the history and 
geography that impresses you and consequently stays 
with and incites you to further investigation than you 
could get in a year of ordinary school. 


In this day and country of highly developed transpor- 
tation facilities, books and schools are but supplement- 
ary means of education and the wide-awake teacher acts 
accordingly. 
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Geography of the Day. 


(Wars and important happenings in foreign coun- 
tries arouse new desire on the part of pupils for more 
information about those countries and their people. The 
enterprising teacher will make use of this interest in 
geography as in history. Just now the Russian-Japan- 
ese war and the insular affairs of the United States 
make the following information of service to teachers. 
—Editor.) 

JAPANESE HOUSES. 

The Japanese are small in size, the men being no 
taller nor larger than our women. Their houses are, 
therefore, small, and sometimes seem like dolls’ houses. 
They are usually one story high, and have no doors, 
no chimneys, no stoves, furnaces, nor cellars, and no 
windows unless you call a screen with a piece of paper 
stretched over it a window. The strongest and most 
important part of the house is the roof. These houses 
are not made to be very firm, but are elastic, so as to 
withstand the shocks from frequent earthquakes. The 
wealthy have very beautiful gardens about their houses. 

The side of the house next to the street is usually 
made of paper stretched upon frames, which can be 
slid back and thus open the front room to the gaze of 
the passers-by. All the rooms are divided inside by 
these paper screens, which are usually drawn out in 
the night and slid back in the daytime. If you wish 
to go out of your room, or out-of-doors, you simply 
move away one side of the room and walk out. There 
is no privacy in such a house. One can always hear 
what is said in the next room; but the Japanese do 
not mind that. 

The Japanese have little furniture in the rooms, and 
very few pictures. If they own several pictures, they 
rarely show more than one at a time, the others being 
kept in the storeroom. ‘They usually sit upon the floor, 
which is covered with clean, soft straw mats. 

Tea is made by the heat from a charcoal brazier. 
which is carried from one room to another. Most of 
the cooking is done over a small bed of coals placed in 
a box of sand, sunk in the center of the floor. 


RUSSIAN PEASANTS. 

About four-fifths of the people of Russia are peas- 
ants, and they are a most important class. They were 
serfs or slaves for so long that they are very ignorant. 
Rarely can one read or write. They are good-natured 
and honest in their dealings with one another. They 
work best in gangs like slaves, with an overseer. That 
is because they were slaves so long. Now they are free, 
they often do not know how to care for themselves. 
This is not true of all of them. Some go to the cities 
in the winter time and become skilful in manufacturing 
and in the arts. 

Most of the people employed on the country estates 
are peasants; sometimes the housewife of one of these 
estates will have fifty or sixty of these people to feed 
every day. Many of these were serfs on the estates in 
the old days before they were made free. The owner 
of the estate often cannot afford to pay them in money, 
so he gives them a part of his crops for their labor, 
which helps to keep them from hunger through the 
winter. Many of these people die of famine when crops 
fail or when tiiey cannot get work. . 


PHILIPPINE HOUSES. 

Many houses in the city have a central court. Some 
are heavily built of stone, and others are light and airy 
iooking, being made of bamboo. These stand on piles 
to lift them above the floods of the rainy season. The 
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upper stories of the houses are often made entirely of 
frames filled with conchas, which slide back, throwing 
the rooms open to the air. These stories are used by 
the family, the lower stories being given up to the 
servants’ rooms, storerooms, shops and offices. In the 
living rooms stone flower pots, full of palms, ferns or 
flowering plants, are placed about on pedestals as orna- 
ments. 

A Philippine bedroom, with its high-post bedstead 
and little other furniture, seems bare to us. The bed 
nearly always has a mosquito bar, and is usually draped 
with lace. It has a cane netting like our cane-seat 
chairs, instead of springs. On this is laid a fine grass 
mat, the coolest thing one can find, one or two sheets, a 
pillow and a bolster. To get into bed without mos- 
quitoes is difficult. 

Baths are almost necessary to life in this hot land. 
Large earthen tubs brought from China are found in 
the bathrooms of the houses. They are filled at night 
so that the water may grow cool before morning. 

We may see native houses in the small towns near 
Manila. They have frames and floors of bamboo, and 
roofs and sides of a kind of palm. In the hote season 
they grow so dry that they are easily set on fire. As 
many as.seven thousand of them in one village have 
been burned in two hours. 

CUBAN HOUSES. 

Many of the Cuban buildings are stately in style, 
with tall columns in front. They are built of a stone 
made of small shells, and are covered with plaster. 
They are then painted in light colors, yellow and white 
being favorites. With their red tiled roofs they look 
very pretty, among the green trees. Many of the houses 
have only one story, but one story in Cuba is often as 
high as two in the United States. Usually they are 
built around a court. The windows in Havana are 
often covered with large iron grating in the old Spanish 
style. 


A Fourth Grade 
Geography Suggestion. 


Children studying United States geography ought to 
be able to recognize each state by its shape or outline. 
1 found this drill in map drawing helpful in this 
direction : 

I assigned one state to each of the children in a row 
(imparting much mystery and excitement by whisper- 
ing the state to the children, and selecting a row that 
has won commendation by excellent recitations). The 
children practiced sketching their state that evening at 
home, and drew the maps on the board the next morn- 
ing before school, each child numbering his work. Bodies 
of water were represented in blue chalk, capitals in 
yellow, the chief cities in red. Each child is allowed 
to give a few hints on his work, mentioning special 


features, such as industries, products, ete. The class 


writes the name of each state on a slip of paper after its 
proper number. Papers are exchanged and corrected 
and the winners announced. 

The maps on the board are then criticised and cor- 
rected. After every state in the Union has been as- 
signed (using this lesson only occasionally, say once a 
week) each child in the class is assigned a state. He 
draws it on cardboard or stiff paper and cuts it out. 
The teacher keeps these cards and can often use a few 
minutes of the geography period by holding up the 
cards one after the other and calling or individuals to 
identify them.—M. E. M. 
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Forms of Government. 


8. Y. GILLAN. 


T= Home is the simplest form of government. 
Obedience to parents in order that all may live to- 
gether in harmony is the basis of home government. 

The Village, Town or City includes many homes and 
the land around them. In such a unit some central 
authority is necessary so that no family shall interfere 
with the peace, comfort or safety of the community, also 
to provide at puble expense and care for certain con- 
veniences, such as schools, sewerage, sidewalks, streets, 
a fire department, etc., which are of use to all the 
people. 

Among primitive peoples some one man recognized 
as a leader lays down laws to be obeyed and settles 
disputes between individuals. In most civilized com- 
munities laws for a village, town or city are made by 
men elected by the people, and quarrels are settled by 
another set of men, chosen by the people or appointed 
by those who are thus chosen. 

The State or Nation is the highest form of govern- 
ment, and is made up of all communities within its 
limits. The government of a state or nation decides 
what matters each village, town or city may manage 
for itself, and also makes general laws which apply to 
all the villages, towns, cities and other units of local 
government within its limits. The officers of a state 
or nation have control of such public conveniences and 
institutions as railways, canals, forest reserves, prisons, 
asylums, public education, postoffices, lighthouses, har- 
bors and forts. They carry on business with other 
nations, maintain an army and navy, and control all 
matters pertaining to currency and coinage. 

The words state and nation are synonymous. In the 
United States, however, the word state has a peculiar 
and restricted meaning. The power ordinarily exer- 
cised by a state or nation are in this country divided 
between the governments of the several states on the one 
hand and the Federal government on the other. 

Democratic and Monarchical Government. A govern- 
ment, the responsible officers of which should be elected 
by the people would be called a democracy; but there 
are no such governments anywhere except in very lim- 
ited areas and for a few simple functions of govern- 
ment. The governments which are most nearly demo- 
cratic are those of Switzerland, Great Britain (the king- 
dom, not the empire), and some of the state govern- 
ments of the United States. A democracy in which 
the people rule through representatives whom they 
choose by vote is called a Republic. 

A democracy is very different from a monarchy, where 
one man makes the laws and acts for the nation and the 
people have little voice in the government. Just as 
there are no pure democracies so also there are no 
absolute monarchies, for even those that are absolute 
in form and theory are in practice tempered by assas- 
sination and the fear of revolution. , 

There two kinds of national government, differing 
widely in form, have been established for the same rea- 
sons, viz.: to keep people from infringing on the rights 
of others, and because certain matters must be man- 
aged for the benefit of the group as a whole. In addi- 
tion to these two legitimate reasons for the existence of 
governments there is a third which is productive of 
much evil, viz.: the selfish ambitions of the governing 
classes in some countries, which leads them to look upon 
governments as existing primarily for the benefit of the 
rulers and of strong nations. But for this attitude of 


rulers and strong nations most of the expense for armies 
and navies could be saved. In monarchies where this 
view of the purpose of government prevails the ruling 
class is a hereditary nobility known as an aristocracy: 
in republics it is a wealthy class known as a plutocracy. 
In either case the community is heavily taxed for the 
enrichment of the ruling class. A sure symptom of this 
perversion of the functions of government in any com- 
munity is an abnormally wide inequality in the distri- 
bution of wealth—the development of millionaires and. 
paupers. In such a country “wealth accumulates and 
men decay,” for laws are made and national policies 
undertaken by the ruling class to promote their own 
interests rather than the general welfare, and such laws 
and policies tend to make the poor poorer and the rich 
richer, the weak weaker and the strong stronger. 

In some states of the American Union towns and 
school districts have a democratic form of government, | 
and all the state governments are representative de- 
mocracies, that is republics, in-form, and most of them 


~are so in fact. But our general government is virtually 


a limited monarchy and contains in its forms nothing 
democratic except the method of choosing the lower 
house of the legislative department of the government. 
The election of the president has become popular, «l- 
though the form adopted originally contemplated a dif- 
ferent method. But the Ppresident, when elected, is a 
limited monarch entrusted with greater power than any 
European monarch with the possible exception of the 
Czar of Russia. In all the administrative branches of 
our national government, there is no trace of demacracy. 
The officers from the lowest to the highest are appointed, 
not elected. These include all judges, postmasters, mart- 
shals, customs officers, ete., in all some two hundred 
thousand officers.,Our federal government is an elective 
monarchy called a republic; in the operation of all its 
functions it is a true monarchy limited in some measure 
by laws made by a body, one branch of which is chosen 
by popular vote. 

An Empire. A group of nations or communities in- 
cluding a relatively strong one to which the others are 
subordinate and subject is an Empire. The subject peo- 
ple included in an empire do not have all the rights and 
privileges that subjects or citizens in the dominant state 
possess. ‘The ruler of an empire may be called by any 
name, as Emperor, King, President, Sultan, ete. 

The United States, although sometimes spoken of as 
a republic, is, strictly speaking, at the present time an 
empire. 


A FLAT IRON 


Is a poor thing toiron clothes with. Our Ironing 
Machines do the work quicker, better, easier and 
cheaper. Write for ‘‘Glean Linen’’ booklet free. 


STEEL ROLL MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturers of Laundry Machinery, 
10 Sovth Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LITERATURE AND ART BOOKS 


By MRS. B. ELLEN BURKE 
A SEVEN BOOK SERIES 


Formerly Published by D. H. McBride & Co., New York. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY has recently purchased the plates and 
copyright of the ‘“ Literature and Art Books,” issued in a series of seven books, and 
will have ready for early fall delivery a complete line of these very popular works. 

It seems hardly necessary to enter into much detail, when addressing Catholic Schools, in 


order to emphasize the worth of these well-known Readers or to make an elaborate exhibit of 
They are already well established in public favor through a 


their literary and art contents. 


general use in the school-rooms of the Church—the only real test of a reader’s value for enabl- 
ing children to read and gather thought from the printed page. 
We content ourselves with a brief summary of their advantages and of our claims for their 


continued and extended use. 


1. Their methods are the best, most recent, 
most highly approved by those most competent 
to judge. Manuals for Teachers explain the 
Methods, and the Readers in the hands of the 
pupils furntets the material to be usedin the 
class. 

2. The lait consists of selections from 
the classics, ancient andmodern. Modern Cath- 
olic authors, whose literary productions are the 
admiration of scholars, are here introduced to 
the young in our Catholic Schools. 

3. The Art presented to the Catholic youth 
isthe best in the world. Beginning with the 
first book, the pictures are after the best works 
ofthe greatest masters. The Manuals explain 


the meaning, symbolism and history of the pic- 
tures, andsuggest methods of using the pictures. 

4. These Literature and Art Readers are the 
only ones in which more than one language 
can be used, as they are so arranged, that while 
the text is in English the pictures, which are in- 
dependent of the text, may be made, at will, the 
basis of oral or written composition work in 
any language, with which the child is familiar, 
or whichthe teacher may desire to teach. 

5. These Readers are arranged in grades, or 
for different years in school life. The childis 
lead by easy steps, the nature of the thought and 
its expression determining the literary and art 
selections for each grade. 


HESE Readers are modeled after the teachings of the Church and the precepts of her 


Pontiffs, who have taught us that the thoughts preserved in Art are as important as 
the thoughts in Literature, and that both should be used wisely in developing the char- 


acters of children. 


Noble deeds of all ages and countries are presented; home life is attractively portrayed ; 
the Church is shown as the promoter and defender of intellectual as well as of spiritual life. 

By dwelling in imagination and thought upon such attractive presentations from grade to 
grade, reproducing in composition what they have thus learned, the minds of the young are 
trained, their virtues developed, tastes cultivated, and they become intelligent, useful men and 
women, loyal to their country and faithful to the high ideals of the Church. 


Book One, 108 Pages, - - «= - .25 
Book Two, 124 Pages, ~ - - - ~~ <2 
Book Three, 216 Pages, - - - - = .40 
Book Four, 256 Pages, - - - - - 45 
Book Five, 255 Pages, - - - - = 45 
Book Six, 256 Pages, - - - 
Book Seven, 258 Pages, - - - .45 


Manuals for Teachers only. 


One Manual for each Book, numbered as follows: I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII. 


Educational Publishing Company, 


CHICAGO. 


| | 
} 
| | 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


We have received copies of the Third 
and Fourth Readers of the New Century 
Catholic Series, from the press of Benziger 
Brothers. The earlier books of this series 
received very favorable notice and met the 
approval of Catholic teachers throughout the 
country. After carefully examining the books 
before us, we believe they fully maintain the 
liigh standards set for tne series. 

To begin with, the books are equisitely 
religious in tone from cover to cover. This 
is not merely a matter of illustration, but 
of wise selection of well-worded texts from 
Catholic writers, on subjects of interest to 
children who will use the books. The re- 
ligious and reverential spirit which our 
schools aim to develop, these books insensibly 
implant and nurture. 

Apart from this they are everything that 
the best Readers should be, viewed from a 
pedagogical standpoint. ‘rhe lessons are well 
graded, new and difficult words are at the 
head of each lesson, and coprous exercises in 
spelling, pronounciation, defining and miscel- 
laneous seat work may be arranged by the 
skilled teacher. 

We are impressed with rne “newness” of 
the selections. They have not done duty in 
other series. It is evident that expense has 
not been spared in making up these books. 
The historical interest is touched by a num- 
ber of well-chosen selections, and geographical 
and world-interest are not neglected. VDoeti- 
cal selections are not too numerous, and 
what is inserted is well chosen. In point of 


illustration and typographical made-up the 
books are unsurpassed, and, we think, un- 
equalled. 

* * * 


INDUSTRIAL WORK. 


The beautiful and instructive exhibits 
ot industrial work at the World's Fair have 
aroused increased enthusiasm among those 
teachers who are already familiar with hand 
work in the schools and stimulated interest 
among those who recognize its value, but 
who, for various reasons, have not yet done 
much of it. The necessity for proving the 
value of industrial education is past. On 
all sides is heard the call for education that 
trains the head, the heart, and the hand; 
that equips one to do something well. This 
training of the mind through the hand has 
heen amply demonstrated for years in our 
own schools, where our children have been 
trained, not only in deftness and accuracy, 
lut in patience, perseverance, industry, per- 
ception, concentration self-reliance in 
their hand work. More thoughtful study has 
led to the abandonment: of the old-time 
sewing and fine hand work in kindergarten 
and primary school. In their place, we find 
the weaving of useful and beautiful articles 
out of various materials, and little children 


are now making rugs, blankets. hammocks, 
etc.. to add joy to their play. To do good 
work one needs a good tool. Voor results 


from a crude loom, bring only disappointment 
to the chiid and teacher and lessen instead 
of increasing interest in a valuable occupa- 
tion. The odd Adjustable Hand Loom, ad- 
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vertised elsewhere in this issue, is now used 
all over the country with much satisfaction. 
It is manufactured in three styles: No. 2 
(metal attachments) adjustable to riveted 
side buttons, and affording opportunity for 
fine warp for kindergarten patterns, etc. This 
loom is adjustable both ways and has an 
easel atachment. The Perfection loom, ad- 
justable both ways, also, is made entirely of 
wood. ‘This loom answers all requirements 
for weaving in the regular industrial course. 
An additional feature is the permanent ham- 
mock attachment, which allows for the re- 
quisite dip without interfering with other 
work. A little booklet, “Ilow to Make Ham- 
mocks,” will be sent free on ——. The 
No. 1A loom has been adopted in many cities 
for public school work. It is suitable for 
rug and blanket weaving and hammocks with- 
out the dip and its low price commends it to 
all. Teachers wishing to know more of this 
work as it is done in the schools, are in- 
vited to address Mrs. Mattie Vhipps Todd, 
Author of “Hand Loom Weaving,” 730 FE. 
Kighteenth street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


&.%The time being at hand for the order- 
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ing of books for the coming year, and in our 
judgment the teaching of penmanship being 
a subject of vast importance to children, in 
the matter of fitting themselves for —— 
a livelihood, we take it upon ourselves to cal 
attention to the perfect writing book of the 
National Publishing company of Louisville, 
Ky., advertised in this Journal. 

We hope that the Catholic schools are tak- 
ing advantage of this company’s offer to send 
fiee samples of their books, and have or will 
examine into the merits of this most ex- 
cellent instrument for teaching penmanship. 
There is no doubt but that the book is the 
best on the market, and affords advantages 
not possessed by any other. 

Our schools have always had the name of 
using the best that could be had, and the 
success of the Perfect Writing Book will 
fully warrant its investigation by all Catholic 
school authorities. With care on the part of 
the pupil, and interest on the part of the 
teacher (in the use of this book), the best 
possible result in teaching penmanship can 
be secured. 

The introductory 60 
per dozen. 


price ts only cents 


MANUAL TRAINING 


TOOLS AND BENCHES 


OUR 800 PAGE CATALOGUE 
Of “TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES” devotes many pages to 


our line of Manual Training Tools and Benches. 
20 years we have made a careful study of the exact Tool and 
Bench requirements of Technical Schools, Colleges and other 
Institutions, and know, from experience, the good and bad 
features of Tools intended for Students’ use. 


———-———-_ ASK FOR. CATALOGUE No. 1335 


For nearly 


If inte: ested, 


New Home after July, 
4th Ave. and 13th St. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
HARDWARE AND TOOLS 


NEW YORK CITY, Since 1848 


FIG. 1—One inch card-board band. FIG. 2—Four pieces of blotting paper 244 inches wide. 


We Lead the World in Im- 
proved Methods for Teaching 
Penmanship. 


A Perfect Writing 
Book. 


The copy follows the pen and 
each line of the pupil’s writing 
is concealed as finished. 

Pupils write continuously 
from the model, and only the 
perfect formis presented tothe 
mind. Penmanship made easy 
and interesting. Samples Free. 


Card-board band and blotting 


paper fastened together at either end with wire threads. FIG. 3—Copy slipped under card-board band and held in position by 
band for copying. As each line is written copy and blotter are moved down to dry writing, which brings copy in place tor next 


line. 


National Publishing Company, 


308-320 SEVENTH ST. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


| 
: 
LST \ 
—| 
< 
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& &Schools that introduce the subject of 
art, either formally or informally, will find 
“The World's Painters and Their Pictures” 
very interesting and helpful. This compact 
volume gives the information on the subject 
ot classic art which is sought in intelligent 
and refined homes and which has hitherto 
been buried in formidable folios too elaborate 
and expensive for a general use. The vol- 
ume includes more than fifty photographic 
reproductions of the world’s most famous 
paintings, printed on the best coated paper, 
thus insuring the most attractive results and 
making the book pleasant to handle and read. 
“The World’s Famous Tainters and Their 
Pictures,” by Deristhe L. Hoyt, 12 mo. cloth, 
272 pages: $1.25. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
publishers. 

Teachers who have long wished for a 
well-arranged set of literary selections with 
which to supplement the reading work in 
grammar grades, as also to help cultivate 
taste for good reading among high school 
and academy pupils. will welcome Rev. 
Father Nicholson’s “Standard Literary Selec- 
tions,” just published by A. Flanagan Co., 
Chicago, and announced elsewhere in this 
rumber. Catholic authors are given the 
prominence to which their merit entitles 
them, and excellent judgment is shown in 
the selections. There is an unquestioned de- 
mand for such a book as this, and every 
Catholic teacher can use a copy to advantage. 
—*“Standard Literary Selections.” by Rev. 
John F. Nicholson (Houston, Texas). A 
Flannagan Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

* 


M@ On July ist, 190%, there was opened 
at the headquarters of the American Book 
Company, 100 Washington Square, New York 
City, a reception room and private office 
where the teachers and those connected with, 
or interested in, the Catholic schools of the 
United States and Canada, are invited to 
come and examine at their leisure the pub- 
lications of the company, procure supplies 
in the line of text books for their schools, 
and obtain such information on educational 
work as is within the power of this new 
department to offer. It will be our pleas- 
ure to co-operate in every way posible, either 
by correspondence or personal interviews, 
with the teachers in our Catholic schools, 
and it is not anticipating too optimistically 


the future of the work to say that even 
before this department has became an estab- 
lished fact, the many letters of commenda- 
tion received from leading Catholic educators 
all over the country prove the timeliness of 
the move. 

While the department is chiefly intended 
for the supply of the best text books at the 
most reasonable rates to the Catholic acade- 
mies, high schools, normal schools and col- 
leges for women in the United States and 
Canada, all Catholic institutions are invited 
to avail themselves of its privileges. 

A Catholic educator of national reputation 
said recently in a conversation with us; 

“This department is exactly what our 
Catholic teachers need and want. I can pre- 
dict that within two years it will have be- 
come an indispensable necessity to the lead- 
ing Catholic schools of our country.” 

Books that are sound in juagment, moulded 
enly on true ideals of Christian education, 
fair and impartial in their statement of facts, 
will be the ones offered to the Catholic 
teacher and pupil. 

As a fitting introduction, the American 
Book company will publish in time for the 
new school year a valuable work by Conde 
B. VPallen, M. A., Ph. D., the well known 
Catholic scholar, writer and lecturer. This 
book, which consists of his exquisite studies 
on the Idylls of the King, bears the written 
commendation of Tennyson, who assured Dr. 
l'allen that he had, with a_ peculiarly fine 
insight, interpreted the poet’s meaning. A 
fac-similie of this letter will be incorporated 
in the book. Already one of our leading 
teaching orders has placed this work on the 
list of newly adopted text books to be used 
next year in all its schools in the United 
States and Canada. Others have signified 
their intention of doing the same, and this 
work by Dr. Pallen bids fair thus to become 
a required book in the literature courses of 
our leading Catholic schools. The book will 
be offered at a reasonable price, and in view 
ol the demand. an early order to the de- 
partment is advisable. ‘ 

It seems hardly necessary to urge upon our 
Catholic teachers the wisdom of showing their 
appreciation of this new line of work by 
putting themselves imediately in communi- 
cation with the department, and proving thus 
an interest in its future success. 

Inasmuch as in the past, all honest efforts 


for the advancement of Catholic educational 
interests in this country have met with an 
inspiring and consistent support, it is con- 
tidentiy believed that this work will com- 
mend itself to the Catnoiic teacners and 
friends of education throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Miss Helena T. Goessman, care of American 
Book Co., 100 Washington Square, New York. 

* * 


Many of our readers will be inter- 
ested in the announcement that the plates 
and copyrights of “The McBride Literature 
and Art Books’’ have been purchased by_the 
Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco, and that 
this enterprising and very successful pub- 
lishing company will have new editions of 
the series ready for the fall term of the 
schools. 

The McBride Readers were es- 
pecially for Catholic schools and, embodying 
us they do some new and admirable features 
for Readers, they soon found much _ favor 
among parochial schools. As stated in our 
criginal notice, the series show unusually 
good judgment in matter of literary selec- 
tions and in the choice of art illustrations 
with which they abound. The latter make 
the books serviceable for composition work 
in other language than the English. Each 
of the seven books in the series is accompa- 
nied by a “Manual for Teachers,” which ex- 
plains the meaning, symbolism and _ history 
of the pictures of the text, and suggests meth- 
ods of using the pictures. Other of the good 
points of the Readers will be found in the 
announcement on page 126. 

* * 

American Ecclesiastical Press 
has just published an invaluable book for 
Catholic teachers. It is a manual of a com- 
plete school course of religious instructions; 
a handbook of Christian pedagogy, filled with 
methods and materials that will do much to 
increase the efficiency of Christian Doctrine 
teaching in our schools. There has been 
great need of a work of this kind for, as the 
author himself says, ‘while in the ordinary 
branches of secular education there has been 
of later years notable improvement in meth- 
ods for pede 2 as well as plans for sim- 
the acquisition of knowledge, making 
t interesting and living to the children by 


THE LATEST TEXTS IN 
MATHEMATICS 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 


Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 


THE By Robert H. Aley, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, and 


ESSENTIALS OF David A. Rothrock, Ph. D., 


Associate Protessor of Mathe- 
matics, Indiana University. 


295 pages 


original methods. 


Introduction of algebra through extension of the 
number system, use of factoring in treatment of other 
subjects and free use of the grzph in explaining equa- 
tions are some features of a book conspicuous for its 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught 
in all public schools in the state. t Fred 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright's book does this. 


Bex Send for complete list of School Books, with 


his law is not comp 


prices, published by the 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


By Walter N. Bush, Principal, 
and John B. Clarke, Instructor, 


LAWLER’S ESSENTIALS OF 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


ELEMENTS 
OF GEOMETRY School San 


In Press 


In this volume useless details give way to a sys- 
matic and logical presentation of essentials. The 
arrangement of theorems into groups, each developing 
a single idea, is as original as effective. Noticeably clear 
and helpful are the diagrams. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 


Few books within the first two years of 
publication have enjoyed the large sale 
and ever widening use that have becn 
granted Lawler's Essentials of American 
“The work is admirably planned and ably executed.”—Dr. Charles H. 
McCarthy of the Catholic University. 


One of the fairest American histories that has come to our 
notice. . . . A little instruction from its pages would inject 
into the students historical truth religiously ignored in almost 
all histories.—Buffalo Union and Times. 


GINN @ COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


ae | 
| 
| 
ALGEBRA 


pictures, blackboard sketches, the use of the 
moulding-board and the like; there’ has 
been up to the present, or at least until ver 
lately, comparatively little change in the old- 
time method of teaching Christian Doctrine 
mainly by question and answer. Yet the 
abstract nature of the study itself and its 
difficult phraseology made it all the more 
incumbent on the teacher to seek to remove 
the thorns of difficulty and strew with flowers 
the pathway that leads to the knowledge and 
love of God.” 

The material of the “Manual” is arranged 
according to grades, and everything is pre- 
sented in briefest and most practical form. 
The work is handsomely bound in single vol- 
ure and in two part form. The first costing 
$5 cents and the two part edition 50 cents 
each. Every school should have this ‘Man- 
ual’—it is worth many times its price. Ad- 
dress American Ecclesiastical Review, 825 
Arch street, N., Philadelphia, I’a. 


M@ With most of our readers teaching is a 
life work, and in this connection there is a 
permanent incentive to take advantage of 
every possible oportunity to increase profes- 
sional efficiency in present grade of work, 
or to undertake special and advanced studies 
that will add to general culture and enable 
the teacher to take charge of higher classes. 


=== CADET == 
MUSKETS AND RIFLES 


For Boys’ Brigades 
and Millitary Schools 


=, 


ALL MAKES AND KINDS 


SPRINGYIED BREECH-LOADING CADET RIFLE, 
of which we have furnished 1300 to our 
City of Boston Schools, besides thousands 
of others all over the country. 

SPRINGFIELD MUZZLE-LOADING. Ditto. Weight 
about 7% Ibs. 

REMINGTON BREECH-LOADING. Foreign make, 
weight about 5 Ibs. 

PEABODY BREFBCH-LOADING. Ordinary weight. 

FINE Extra LIGHT End- 
field pattern, weight about 4 Ibs. 

QUAKER MUSKET, with wooden barrel, weight 
about 4% Ibs. 

QUAKER MUSKET, Extra Light, for smallest 
boys, about 4 Ibs. 

EQuIPMENTS, consisting of Box. Belt and 
plate and Bayonet Scabbard, 50c and The. 

Sworps of the noted Ames make. 

Fine Presentation Swords a specialty. Also 
Presentation Silk or Bunting Flags. Also 
cannon. Field Guns, 2 to 6 pounders, 
mounted on Field Carriages for salute. 


SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


WILLIAM READ AND SONS 
107 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
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themselves, using their free days and spare 
hours to acquire knowledge of an additional 
language, science, a commercial study, or re- 
viewing normal methods in one or several 
of the common branches. The great difficulty 
for most aspiring teachers is how to pursue 
work of this kind systematically and profit- 
ably. To these the courses offered by good 
correspondence schools is recommended, as the 
best means to the end. The Interstate School 
of Correspondence, 378 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago, is the only one of the numerous cor- 
respondence schools especially adapted to the 
needs of teachers, and their success in their 
work is attested by the great number of pro- 
gressive teachers throughout the country, 
who are enrolled in their courses. The school 
is a reliable instruction being affiliated with 
Northwestern University and having in its 
faculty only experienced and successful in- 
structors. Their system of teaching teachers 
through correspondence is a guarantee of 
successful and most satisfactory results. Read 
their announcement on page 135. 


* * * 

Ante-dating the Chautauqua Sum- 
mer School by fully twenty years, the 
vacation school of the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross has come to be a regular 
feature in the upbuilding of the edu- 
cational work of that very suecessful 
teaching order. The sessions for 1904 
closed the first week in August, after a 
busy season of practical work. Dr. 
Thomas Shields of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, delivered a series 
of lectures on Psychology as applied to 
Pedagogy, and teachers of the congre- 
gation gave of the fruits of their ex- 
perience in instructions along modern 
lines in general drawing and singing, 
methods of teaching the various 
branches required in the graded schools 
including numbers, composition work, 
reading, penmanship, U. S history, na- 
ture study, ete. Discipline and school 
management were important points of 
instruction. 

July 9,on the feast of the Prodigiorum 
of the Blessed Virgin, a fine marble 
statue of the Immaculate Conception 
was placed in a niche in front of the 
highest point of the Collegiate hall at 
St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Ind. On the 
15th, the festival of the Lady of Mt. 
Carmel, the crown of electric lights and 
the double crescent of lights under her 
feet were lighted for the first time. The 
community gathered on the lawn, sang 
a hymn to Our Lady, and St. Mary’s 


KINDERGARTEN ~ SUPPLIES 


KINDERGARTEN BOOKS AND FURNITURE 


We are headquarters in the North-West for 


J We furnish 
Raphia, Reed and all other hand-work materials for schools. 


BRADLEYS SCHOOL PAINTS. 
the BROWN FAMOUS PICTURES. 


We are also agents for 


Send to us for 80 page illustrated catalog. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY, north-western Agents for MILTON BRADLEY CO.. 


258-260 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


CRAIG UNIT LOCKS 


For School-Desks, Drawers and Lockers, 
put on, No Keys to los», Highest Security, Many 
thousands used by leading Schools, ¥Y. M. C. A’s.. 


Colleges and other Institutions. —:: 


— WRITE DETAILS AND STATE YOUR WANTS— 


MILLER LOCK CO., tock manuractunens, 


Easily 


BOX 20. 


FRANKFORD, PA, 
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Save Money on School Supplies 


By sending in list of your require- 
ments, with request for prices, to 


The Catholic School Supply Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ben Hur Chariot 


The Finest March Ever Composed 


SEE SPECIAL PRICES BELOW 


Ben Hur Chariot Race March The Mi h— 
—The greatest and best of marches; | The great I . Pull 
universal favorite. Every player| of snap, fire and dash. One of the 

Price, 50c. 


should have this piece. a Pace sure to get & copy. 
Storm King March— 

of Beauty Waltzes— 

Contains magnificent representa- any exception one of the 


tion of rumbling thunder, flashing 
of lightning, the Storm King awak- 
jefiance of the ele- 
ments. Price, 5c. 
The Witch's Whirl Waltzes— 
Pronounded the best placed on the 


ptettiest waltzes ever published ; 
simply beautiful; try it. Price, 50c. 
Up is Dixie—The 
greatest and of all cake-walk 
compositions. Get this, as there is 
nothing better. Price 50c. 


market in recent years. Wonder- Mars March— 
fully descripti nti brilliant March. 
dancing Fairies, Elves, Old Witch, Full of life, spirit and enthusiasm. 
ete. Price, 60c. Price, 50c. 


Arizona March—The great In- 
dian March-Two-step. Specially 
bright and catchy. You should ll effects ; specially attrac- 
Dave acopy. Price, 50c. tive; getacopy. Price, 50c. 


Read this Special Offer 
To any one ordering 3 or more of the pieces named above, at 
the extra reduced prices ey below, we agree to send, free 
of charge our special book collection of 32 pieces, consistin; 
of one complete full page of music from 

an 3 of best songs. Don't fail to take 
advantage of this liberal offer. Your money cheerfully re- 
nded if not perfectly satisfactory. Mention this Magazine. 


Special Reduced Prices. 


Mi ht Fire Alarm—Great 
d tive March, arranged with 
Fire Be 


Any 1 of above (postpaid), $ .25 


3 (including the above) .60 
4 named book collec- Py 
«¢ 6 (tion of 32 pieces free. 


E. T. Paull Music Co. 
37 West 28th St., New York 


DAILY FAST TRAINS, 


Elegantly equipped and witb Dining, Buffet- 
Library, and Reclining Chair Cars, from 
its northern and southern terminals, connecting 
at its numerous gateways with trains from the 


EAST, SOUTH AND NORTH. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO 
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avenues, the river-side walks, the long 

lawns and the convent corridors echoed 

with praises to Our Immaculate Queen. 
* * 


Wuite Cardinal Satolli has been en- 
joying a pleasant journey through the 
United States, where he was _ every- 
where honored, Cardinal Vanutelli, 
who went to Ireland to be present at 
the dedication of the Armagh cathe- 
dral, has been the recipient of popular 
ovations. The freedom of the city of 
Cork was conferred upon him. “On 
Monday his eminence had an enthusi- 
astic send-off from Killarney and there 
were crowds at all the important sta- 
tions on the way back to Dublin. At 
Kingsbridge, the Cardinal was met by 
his grace the archbishop of Dublin and 
his chaplain, Rev. Father Pettit. At 
the station there was a considerable 
crowd, and a great cheer was raised as 
the saloon carriage steamed out of the 
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The Cardinal must have inwardly 
compared the attitude of the people of 
Ireland towards churchmen, with the 
way cardinals, bishops and friars are 
treated in France and Italy. In his 
farewell speech the Cardinal said: 

“T must leave this beautiful country 
to resume my duties in other countries; 
but, oh, my dear brethren—dear peo- 
ple of Ireland—rest assured that I will 
always remember you in my prayers, 
and I trust—indeed, I feel I may trust 
—that you, the grandest Catholic peo- 
ple it has been my lot to come amongst 
—you, the most faithful of all the 
faithful adherents to the religion of 
your forefathers—I feel that you won’t 
forget in your prayers the humble 
Cardinal who was sent as legate from 
Rome by your Holy Father.” 


Iv is pleasing to hear that the Jes- 
uits have assigned to Father Thomas 


doing in their missions to non-Catho- 
lics. Father Sherman is a popular 
speaker of enviable reputation. That, 
and his relationship to the famous civ- 
il war general, will draw crowded 
houses wherever he appears. It would 
be particularly fortunate if Father 
Sherman’s course of lectures should be 
given in our university and normal 
school towns. 


Tue Japanese-Russian war continues 
without any special developments. All 
interest now centers in the siege of 
Port Arthur. It is reported that 60,- 
000 Japanese are engaged in the siege 
of that city. They have captured all 
the hills and forts in the vicinity of the 
place, except the inner series of forts, 
and are subjecting the city to a terrific 
bombardment. The bombardment has 
made the fort a veritable hell and the 
garrison and people are all huddled in 


station, 
meet the mail boat for Holyhead.” 


on its way to Kingstown to 


Sherman, S. J., a new field of labor, 
similar to that which the Paulists are 


bomb proofs. 


pected any moment, 


The final assault is ex- 
be- 


when 


THIS IS THE DAY 


HERE ARE 18 WINNERS FROM RAND-MCNALLY'S LIST 


“Your Supplementary Readers are unequaled in every point. 


Minn , Normal School. 
Author 


Grover 


TITLE 
THE OUTDOOR PRIMER 
A primer based on outdoor life and 
children’s pets, with only 237 words 
in the whole vocabulary. Illustrated. 


Grover SUNBONNET BABIES’PRIMER 1 


he book is most attractive, well 
oer and full of life and interest.”’ 
M. Adelaide Holton, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Illustrated. 
STORIES OF MOTHER GOOSE 
VILLAGE 


“The stories are captivating. They 
carry the child out of himself and he 
is for the time being ‘Polly Flindere’ 
or ‘Bess,’ or another character.”’ 
Daisy Orch, Munising, Michigan. II- 
lustrated. 

THE TREE-DWELLERS 
Makes clear to the child how people 
lived before they had fire, and the 
changes wrought in society by its 
use. “Anadmirablebookto place in 
hands of children.” J. F. Brown, 
University of lowa. Illustrated. 

EARLY CAVE-MEN 
Tells the child how our ancestors 
learned to make fire and apply it. 
These books are designed to develop 
a child's natural, practical and in- 
dustrial activities. ‘‘Here is a book 
that does something.’”’ Illustrated. 


Bigham 


Gra 


Stevenson A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 


It is the most beautiful book for 
schoolroom usethat 1 haveeverseen. 
Artistic within and without.” Alice 

University of North 
Illustrated. 
ESKIMO STORIES 
“IT have used the book every day 
during the term with the greatest 
suceess.’’ Eva Kendall, Sioux City, 
Iowa, Illustrated. 
CHILD’S STORIES FROM 
THE MASTERS 
“Child’s Stories te which I am 
grateful, has been placed on our 
reading list.” W. N Hallmann, 
Dayton, Ohio. Illustrated 
CLASSIC MYTHS 
“Mythological stories charmingly 
presented.” Walter H. Wilcox, St. 
Louis, Mo.’’ No book on myths 
equal to this in clearness and sim- 
plicity of language.”’ J. F. Thornton, 
Rockville, North Dakota. Illus- 
trated. 
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de Price 
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Hall 


TITLE 


VIKING TALES 
“Viking Tales has aroused a great 
deal of interest among our fourth 
grade pupils.’’ B. L. Crocket, Ex- 
celsior, Missouri. Illustrated. 

NORSE STORIES 
“One of the best things that has re- 
cently appeared supplementary 
reading.”’ H. B. Hayden, Rock 
Island, Illinois. Illustrated. 

FOUR OLD GREEKS 

“An especially valuable book, por- 
traying in a picturesque way Greek 
life, customs, and art’’ K. A, Han- 
rahan, Warren, Rock Island. Lllus- 
trated. 


Blumenthal FOLK TALES FROM THE 
RUSSIAN 


Russian legends and traditions in 
story form. The book for to-day. 
Illustrated. 


WINGS AND STINGS 
“The book is the right nature book 
for children. It stimulates their in- 
terest and care for plant and insect 
life.’ Mary M. Carey, Bottineau, 
North Dakota. Illustrated. 


KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS 
“If your house did no other work 
than to make teachers and young 
people familiar with these King 
Arthurclassicsit would be worthy a 


high place.”’ W. N. Ferris, Big 
Rapids, Michigan, Illustrated. 


ACHILLES AND HECTOR 
‘* Boys and girls will be educated as 
well as fascinated by reading these 
classic stories, We cannot have too 
many of such books.’ Illustrated. 


BIRD LIFE STORIES: BOOK I 
Selected from the writings of famous 
naturalists; illustrated with 24 
colored plates directly trom life. It 
promises to take its pace as the 
standard book upon birds for school 
use. Illustrated. 


LITERARY READINGS 
An introductory course in literary 
study, from standard writers, repre- 
sentative of the best that has been 
produced. Illustrated. 


Daulton 


Radford 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS! 


Most desirable in school aids.’’—Isabel Lawrence, St. Cloud, 
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keys, Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Vege- 
tables, each 5 cts. 

‘ oy of Honor, Welcome, very fancy, each, 
cts 

Busywork St-ncils—3x5 inches—set of 25 for 
= = Another set 5x7 inches for 15 cts. Try 


= Tracing Powder—% Ib. for 10 cts. 

Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted, each 5 cts. Large fancy alphabet 
for li cts, 

Chalk Crayons—Best colors, doz, 13 cts. 
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17x22, 5 cts; 34x44. 20 cts; 4x6 feet, 40 cts. 

Sent prepaid by J. A. LATTA, Cedar Falls, 
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leagured garrison, exhausted and deci- 
mated, must surrender to the conquer- 
ing Japs. The Russians refuse to sur- 
render, and state they will hold out un- 
til the last soldier is killed. The opera- 
tions of the Japanese army in Man- 
churia, against Gen, Kuropatkin, have 
ceased until Port Arthur falls. 

On sea the Russians are completely 
demoralized. The greater part of the 
Russian fleet is in Port Arthur in a 
battered condition, subject to the fire 
of the Japanese land forces. When the 
fall of Port Arthur comes, the fleet 
will put to sea, and will undoubtedly be 
sunk by the Japs. A Russian cruiser 
and torpedo boat are at Shanghai, 
where they will be compelled to disarm. 

* * 


Brother Chrysostom, the superior- 
general of the Xaverian Brothers, of 
Bruges, Belgium, who is in this coun- 
try on his triennial visit to the houses 
of the order in the United States, and 
who has been stopping at Mount St. 
Joseph’s college, Irvington, left last 
week for a visit to the Agricultural 
College in Nappa county, California. 
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The Agricultural college, which is one 
of the new American institutions of the 
order, was founded less than a year ago. 
by Brother Dannian, of Sommerville, 
Brother Chysostom was accompanied 
Mass., who has been appointed one of 
the faculty of the new institution. 


Archbishop Farley insists that none 
but Catholics shall sing in the church 
choirs of his archdiocese. His Grace 
of New York sees manifest impropriety 
in allowing those to sing the praises 
of God who do not believe that there 
is a God at all or who in point of 
religious belief are divided the distance 
of the poles. For centuries the Church 
instructed and directed its own singers 
and organists. The products of the 
Schola Cantans were singers trained in 
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the traditions as well as the tenets of 
the faith. They had become thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the Church 
and were admitted its fitting interpret- 
ers in the rendition of liturgical parts 
of Church service. It was purely a 
disciplinary matter, but professional- 
ism developed and the musical soon 
took precedence over the devotional fea- 
tures of divine worship. Music ceased 
to be the handmaid of religion, and had 
not the strong hand of the authorities 
been asserted, it would have assumed 
the role of a dictator. Musicians need 
not be reminded that their office is not 
essential to the organization or con- 
duct of the Catholic Church, and that 
while great pontiffs, like Pope Sylves- 
ter, founded singing schools in Rome, 
and great councils, like those of Laodi- 
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College, Newark, I; Academy of Our 
Lady of Angels, Elmira.’ N. Y.; St. Joseph’s 
Academy, Lockport, Y.: St. John’s 
— Manlius, "St. Gabriel’s Aca- 
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cea, reserved to the trained voices of the 
church choir the singing of the liturg- 
ical parts of divine worship. The music 
of worship is quite another thing from 
the worship of music. Rome is careful 
to inculcate that religious services are 
not to degenerate into a concert with 
paid performers, more solicitous to ex- 
ploit their vocal powers than to do real 
honor to God. Archbishop Farley’s 
ruling is in keeping with the tradi- 
tional spirit of the Church. How can 
singers be in actual accord with the 
spirit of the text they sing when they 
have not the slightest sympathy with 
the doctrine therein contained? Fine 
performers, vain of their musical abil- 
ities, singing Catholic hymns with 
which they are entirely out of rapport 
have no place in Catholic choirs. 
* * # 

Next i tin ihe submarine 
mine is the most feared of all naval 
engines of destruction. Unlike the 
torpedo, however, it can only be used 
in the shallow 
waters of har- 
bors. The lay- 
ing of Russian 
mines is usually 
done by ships 
especially — built 
for the purpose 
and is a work 


transports 
are provided with 
two stern ports, 
which open out- 
ward. When a 
port is opened a 
spar shaped like 
a TT girder is 
made to project 
from it. Along 
the lower and 
narrower part of 
the spar runs a 
sliding hook, to 
which the mine is attached and drawn 
out until it hangs over the water. At 
the proper moment a cord is pulled 
which releases the mine and lets it 
fall into the water. When the case M, 
containing the charge, bas sunk to a 
certain depth it receives some support 
from the float, which remains on the 
surface, and the anchor A begins to 
unwind its cable from the drum I un- 
til it has reached the bottom. The 
mine then keeps at a uniform depth 
below the surface. The moment a 
passing ship strikes any of the studs 
ttt the mine will explode. The mine 
here portrayed is used by the Russians 
and is called the Malinorowski. 


* + * 


“THE Empire State is undoubtedly 
soon to have its first saint—Rev. 
Isaac Jogues, the famous Jesuit mis- 
sionary martyred by the Mohawks 259 
years ago, is to be canonized, thus add- 
ing another chapter to the Roman mar- 
tyrology, and welding another link to 
the endless chain of saints of the Cath- 
olic Church. 


Under the direction of Father 
Wynne, S. J., and other Jesuits con- 
nected with the local houses of the or- 
der the entire data for the process of 
the canonization has been gathered and 
forwarded to Rome. Father Camilus 
Becarri, S. J., who is stationed at 
Rome, is to be the postulator of the 


missionary’s cause, and will present to 
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the Roman Congregation having charge 
of such serious business 126 “reasons” 
r “points” in the declaration of the 
missionary’s holiness of life and pur- 
pose. The most powerful argument, 
however, will be proof that Father 
Jogues “shed his blood for the faith,” 
together with an authenticated list of 
the miracles wrought at the shrine 
erected in his honor at Auriesville. 

At the same time that Father Jo- 
gues’ process is being conducted the 
merits of Rene Goupil and Katherine 
Tegakwita, companions of the mar- 
tyred Jogues in life and death, will al- 
so be considered, and, in all probability, 
they will be raised on the altars of the 
Church at the same time. 

While the name of Isaac Jogues is 
written deep in the history of the Em- 
pire State, but few knew that it was 
proposed to elevate the martyr to the 


rank of saint. The data for the process 


of canonization has been gathered 
quictly. 

“Tt has been long and tedious labor,” 
said Father Wynne, editor of The Mes- 
senger, who is personally interested in 
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the canonization, “but we are in hope 
that the end will bring the reward 
sought, namely, the canorization of Fa- 
ther Jogues and his companions.” 


The life of Father Jogues is part and 
parcel of the history of New York in 
the seventeenth century, and, incident- 
ly, reveals the struggles, privations and 
holiness of life and purpose of the pio- 
neer missionaries of the East. Father 
Jogues consecrated his life to the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Iroquois 
tribes of Indians then encamped about 
the Canadian borders and throughout 
the Empire State. He rendered the 
French government a valuable service 
in concluding a treaty of peace with the 
Iroquois, and in numerous other ways 
sought to bring about a friendly alli- 
ance between the various tribes and the 
reigning powers. 


On October 16, 1664, after days and 
nights of brutal treatment, he was be- 
headed at a place called Ossernenon, 
now Auriesville, N. Y., by the tribes he 
had come to save. Goupil had previous- 
ly been tomahawked. A few years later 
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a shrine was erected at Auriesville to 
the memory of the “martyrs -f the 
Mohawk,” and year after year thou- 
sands of pilgrims from all parts of 
America visit it, and many miracles 
are said to have been wrought. 


A modern chapel rises above the spot 
where the blood of Jogues and his com- 
panions flowed. The pilgrimages will 
be larger this year than heretofore on 
account of the interest in the canoniza- 
tion process. 


Father Jogues is known as the “apos- 
tle of the Iroquis.” He began his la- 
bors among the Indians in 1636 and 
met his death at their hands in 1664. 
He was finally captured by the Iro- 
quois and subject to the most inhuman 
tortures by the enraged leaders of 
the Iroquois. They fell upon him with 
clubs and beat him into insensibility. 
When revived they tore off his finger 
nails with their teeth, and then they 
took the end of the forefingers of each 
hand and crushed the bone until nearly 
all the fingers were amputated. 

He was taken captive to Ossernanon, 
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is the leading work on this subject. Used by 
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teaching the subject. Published for the Reming- 
ton, Smith Premier and Underwood. 
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and a council of war was ordered to de- 
cide his fate. The council agreed to 
free Jogues and his companions, but 
before the news reached Ossernenon, 
Jogues’ head was pinned to a palisade, 
he was struck with a tomahawk, and 
then beheaded. The body was thrown 
ree the river. This was on October 16, 
4, 


CUT OFF NUNS’ REVENUE. 

The Vatican authorities have forbid- 
den the nuns of the Order of Repara- 
tion to dispose of the Pope’s discarded 
clothing. Those sisters attend to Pius 
X.’s washing and mending, and they 
were in the habit of selling discarded 
articles for the benefit of their order. 
Even the buttons from the Papal cas- 
sock, neatly sewn on an elegant. piece 
of cardboard, with an appropriate in- 
scription, formed material for the 
trade, which included hosiery and 
. pieces of the most valuable wearing ap- 
parel. Each article was marked with 
the monastery seal. 


PRIEST’S LONG EXILE NEARS 
END. 


To spend the remainder of his days 
in the province from which he was ex- 
iled by armed police, Father Francis, 
O. F. M., assistant pastor of the church 
of St. Francis of Assisi, in West Thir- 
ty-first street, New York, will leave 
this country within three months. 
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He has had many and varied experi- 
ences since he came to the United 
States an exile by the decree enforced 
by Bismarck in 1875 He has gone on 
missions to the heart of wild Western 
lands and establish churches on the out- 
posts of civlization. 


He made the announcement of his 
intended departure at the early morn- 
ing Mass for night workers. 

News of the decision of Father Fran- 
cis to leave New York was received 
with much regret by the night workers 
who have been attending the Mass 
which he has been conducting for their 
benefit, and a movement is on foot to 
present to him a testimonial on the eve 
of his departure for Germany. 


THE COADJUTOR OF BOSTON. 


Writes Vox Urbis, Rome correspon- 
dent of the Freeman’s Journal: 

It was expected that the selection 
of a coadjutor for Boston would have 
come before Propaganda last Monday, 
but the matter was not discuseed by 
the Cardinals. It is not altogether cer- 
tain that it will be decided in August 
and if not the appointment will not be 
made before October or November. 
Msgr. Harkins Bishop of Providence, 
will certainly be apointed. 


One of the troublesome new issues 
in England is the way in which the 


Welsh county councils are rendering 
the education act of 1902 nugatory and 
of no avail. The Tablet says: “It is 
notorious that there is a widespread 
conspiracy among the Welsh Non-Con- 
formists to destroy the education act 
by inducing the local authorities to're- 
fuse to administer it.” They are neg- 
lecting to pay the salaries of the teach- 
ers in the denominational schools. 


John Davis began parochial school 
teaching at St. Mary’s school, Monroe, 
Michigan, fifty years ago the 6th of 
September. He is still living hale and 
hearty. Many of his former pupils 
hold responsible positions in every walk 
of life. They have arranged for a semi- 
centennial celebration of the event. 
The day will be a gala one for the ven- 
erable jubiliarian. Among the honors 
which will be conferred upon the kind- 
ly old gentleman, will be a special bless- 
ing from His Holiness Pius X., signed 
with his own hand and a magnificent 
medal blessed and forwarded by the 
Pontiff to commemorate the event. 
This singular and exceptional recogni- 
tion, was secured through His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Martinelli, at the sug- 
gestion of some of Mr. Davis’ former 
pupils. 

Mr. Davis is a convert to our holy 
faith. He taught six years in the non- 
Catholic schools before beginning his 
parochial school work. 
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4. A fund of useful knowledge that is available gressive teacher. 

for immediate use in the school room. 


9. Greater professional zeal. 
5. Practical solutions of school problems. 10. An increase in salary. 
6. Added interest on the part of pupils. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED 
WRITE YOUR NAME and ADDRESS BELOW and MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


Write to-day for a full description of our courses. The accompanying 


. 
coupon properly filled out will bring a prompt response. 
Elementary Algebra Teer Lati: 
mentary tany irst Year in 
Higher Algebra 2 
Wow toWrite English 
Plane Geometry Geography 
Grammar . &. History Botany 
Composition vil Government Ancient 
Rhetoric Economics 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Physical Pharmacy Typewriting 


Name Affiliated with the Northwestern University 


Schoo! Journal. September. 382-384 abash CHICAGO, ILL 


STANDARD LITERARY SELECTIONS 


COMPILED BY 


Rev. JOHN F. NICHOLSON, Hovston, Texas 


TS object is to better prepare pupils for the study of the English Classics and to cultivate a better 
taste for good literature. It aims at combining the pleasing, the useful, the literary and the 
scientific in prose and verse. It gives Catholic writers the place to which their merit entitles them. 
a moderate amount of definitions and explanations are given, leaving still more to be developed by 
the teacher and pupil; thus, stimulating research. 
A short account of the lives of the authors is appended. Among the authors are 
Newman, Manning, Schlegel, Ozonom, Massillon, Wiseman, Digby, Bossuet, Fenelon, 


Dryden, Donse, Aubrey, De Vere, Chateaubriand, Montelambert, O’Hayan, McCarthy, 
Proctor, Palgrove, Gerald Griffin, Father Ryan, Patrick Henry, etc. 


Every Catholic Teacher and School needs at least one copy. 


Cloth, 400 pages, Price, $1.— Liberal Reduction for Class Use. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
266-268 Wabash Avenue - - CHICAGO 
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“This Series will take first place in our Catholic Schools.’’—Catholic School Journal. 


THE NEW CENTURY 
CATHOLIC READERS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK, 
36-38 BARCLAY ST. 


CINCINNATI: 
343 MAIN ST. 


CHICAGO: 
211-213 MADISON ST. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLORS AND IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


Competent Critics pronounce these the finest Readers published anywhere. They say that the best 
Readers for the public schools are not as fine as these, though our 


prices are considerably cheaper. 


Ghe First Reader, a 


112 pages, wholesale price, $0.20 


Ghe Second Reader, — 144 pages, 0.28 
Ghe Third Reader, — 248 pages, 0.38 
Ghe Fourth Reader, — 344 pages, “ 3 0.50 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


The New Century Catholic Readers, now offered to our schools, are the best and the 
most beauliful booKs for their purpose ever sent oul by any publisher. 


' READ WHAT IS SAID OF THEM 


‘We are free to say without any reserve, that in 
matter and form, in every detail of mechanical execu- 
tion, these Readers completely answer to the ideal 
which a Catholic teagher must have before him when 
choosing his tools in the first reading classes of the 
REVIEW. 


“In comparing the First and Second Readers of this 
series [a new series published for the public schools] with 
the corresponding ones recently issued by the Benziger’s, 
there is, we think, in the general beauty and attractive- 
ness of the books a decided advantage in favor of the 
Benziger’s publications. Both have colored pictures 
scattered lavishly through their pages, but in number 
and quality those of the Benziger’s far outstrip their 
rivals. In the Second Reader of the . Series only 
the exquisite frontpiece is colored, whereas Benziger’s 
continue the illumination throughout.” 

THE MESSENGER. (Seeond Notice.) 


“These books are printed, illustrated, and bound in 

a manner that leaves nothing to be desired. Children 

will be delighted with them, and teachers will rejoice to 

see a series of books for Catholic schools second to none 

in mechanical excellence. The editor’s work is well 
done, and shows a comprehension of the child mind.” 

AvE Maria. 


‘‘I am glad to express my complete satisfaction with 
your New Century Catholic Readers which I placed in 


our school last September. Your enterprise in making 
your books the equal of anything in the market, de- 
serves warm support from our Catholic school man- 
agers, and it will be a shame if they adhere to the color- 
less books of large secular concerns, when they can 
secure, at reasonable rates. your books, which are 
Catholic in tone and perfect in mechanical skill.” 
H. McManoy, D. D., 
Pastor, Church, Our Lady of Lourdes, New York. 


“We are glad to say that we have found the New 
Century Catholic Readers very satisfactory. We believe 
that they will not only make better readers of the child- 
ren, but will also cultivate taste and stimulate a love of 
good literature.””—SisTERS OF CHARITY, 

St. Joseph’s School, Portsmouth, Va. 


“They are simply perfect in every particular and 
are far and away beyond auythivg that we have seen in 
Readers, no matter by whom published. One almost 
wishes to be again a child to have such a beautiful 
book. . . Everything about the books recommends 
them.” SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH, 

Our Mother of Sorrows School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“You have nobly carried out your intention of 
making them the most beautiful books of the kind in 
America.’’—Sisrer Mary Patricia, S. N. D. 

Librarian of Trinity College, Washington. 
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